

















| until the clock struck one. 
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A WHITE HAND AND A BLACK phenomenon of professional abstraction, and 
THUMB total indifference to neighbours, on the part of 
the black velvet body; and, during this period 
IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. Polly-my-Lamb passed through such a variety 
—>— of mental conditions as filled her with astonish- 
CHAPTER VII. ment. Surprise, anger, regret, impatience, dis- 


On the day after Miss Polly-my-Lamb Hum- 
page’s little indisposition, that young lady, 
discovering that her lace required no further 
examination, repaired to the drawing-room about, 
nay, peradventure a little before, the noontide 
hour. Such an odd little face looked out at 
her from the great mirror! It was like that of a 
spoiled school-pet, who, having played truant, 
steals into her place, half penitent, yet exultingly 
convinced of foregone forgiveness. Polly-my- 
Lamb smiled, and, smiling, looked so pretty, 
that she pardoned herself on the spot. 

Twelve. Miss Humpage had resolved not 
even to glance by accident at the window till 
the clock had fairly struck; but she would 
do something to show her interest; and, accord- 
ingly, at the second stroke, turned and glided 
to the window. What did she behold? A 
broad black velvet back and shoulders, a head, 
with golden curls, slightly inclining towards the 
right shoulder, as though studying an effect, the 
edge of a palette, and the top of an easel. Mr. 
Haggerdorn was at work—at work upona battle- 
piece! Yes, it was evident, from the fury with 
which he every now and then returned to the 
assault, that it was a martial subject, the glow 
and passion of it mounting, like a blush, visible 
across the street, to the very brow of the can- 
vas. For two full minutes Polly remained 
rooted to the spot, her pretty lips half opened, 
and her soft brown eyebrows raised. Then, 
recollecting herself, she moved quickly away, 
still, however, observing—how could she help it ? 
as she idled busily about the room—that the 
work went eagerly forward, and never ceased, 


And zow, remarked something within Polly’s 
breast, the gentleman will perhaps turn round; 
but it’s rather of the latest, we imagine ! 

Mr. Haggerdorn doubtless thought so too; for 
though that gentleman did revolve, and, pretend- 
ing to draw down the blind, was at especial 
pains to untie a knot in the cord, he never so 
much as glanced across the road, but adjusted the 
blind to his fancy, and withdrew to dinner. 


appointment, love, assailed the poor little heart 
in turn—sometimes all together—so that none 





took post, to abide the onset. 
grasped by the painter is that in which the 
young lady hesitates for an instant whether to 
continue her flight, or avert the bloody struggle 
by returning to her officious kin. No wonder 
our. young enthusiast was enthralled by such a 
subject ! 
completed in nine days, and, as yet, he had not 
touched the heroine’s face, which, to do anything 


' could tell what might have been the result, had 
; not this conflict of parties ended, as is generally 
| the case in wider revolutions, by the sudden 
triumph of one. 


Of course, the new fetters 
galled a little, and Miss Humpage, from the live- 
liest and sweetest of companions, became silent, 
cold, inclined to solitude, nay, touching so nearly 
upon the morose, that poor Miss Serocold, ex- 
tremely puzzled, decided upon leaving the matter 
to cure itself, and passed the greater portion of 
her time in her own chamber. 

Whether the tidings were conveyed to Mrs. 
Goodall, nurse, in the course of some return 
“ pop-over” on the part of Mrs. Ascroft, or to 
what other little bird is due the carriage of this 
matter, was never clearly ascertained. Certain 
it is, that it quickly became known at number 
twenty-seven, with singular circumstantiality, 
that Mr. Haggerdorn had received a commission 
from a wealthy Portuguese merchant to execute 
an important family historical picture. 

This, by far the most ambitious of the young 
artist’s attempts, was to be called the Battle at 
the Bridge, and was illustrative of a passage in 
the life of a beautiful ancestress of Sefior Torre- 
Diaz, who had been abducted (voluntarily) from 
her father’s castle by her lover and a band of 
chosen cavaliers. 

A couple of hundred of the friends of the house 
assembled with an alacrity only permissible on 
canvas, pursued the fugitives, and overtook them 
at a bridge (without a parapet, as in all bridge 
battles, for greater convenience in flinging over), 
upon whose slippery surface five noble cavaliers 
The moment 


The picture was, moreover, to be 





The next day, and the next, presented the like 


like justice to, must be of surpassing loveliness. 
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There was, no doubt, a difficulty in obtaining 
a model of sufficient beauty. 

Miss Humpage listened with calm disdain, as 
Mrs. Goodall, affecting to dust some pet china, 
detailed by instalments the above particulars, 
but the idea of allotting nine days for the com- 
pletion of such a work, by such a hand, almost 
upset her gravity. 

Nine days? Nurse must have been mistaken 
in that. It was no matter. 

Mrs. Goodall vindicated her memory. Re- 
membered distinctly, *cause of the poor young 
man. 

How, because of ——lIi did not signify. Miss 
Humpage required her smallest scissors. 

Him that was all but a dying a few days ago, 
to think of tossing on the salt seas. 

Salt or fresh, the very mention brought a 
bright colour to’ Miss Polly’s cheek. 

Was—was he going abroad, then? She 
thought—that—it really was of no consequence. 
And a bit of bobbin. 

But the glances at the window were more 
frequent that day. 

A Turkish lady, whose rich husband had 
dowered and deserted her, told a-friend of the 
writer’s that her heart was changed to “black 
velvet.” Too frequent association with a simi- 
lar material was certainly beginning to tell on 
Polly’s. 

The picture proceeded, nay, rather went 
dashing, plunging on towards completion. With 
the exception of the hour allotted to dinner, 
the artist passed his whole time, till dusk, 
at the easel, turning, with the regularity of 
the clock itself, at the stroke of one, casting 
up his fine eyes at that always-obstinate blind, 
but never suffered them to stray abroad. Once, 
Polly thought of placing herself experimentally 
at the window, irrespective of any hour, but 
this idea was smothered as soon as born. It 
was too like asking an alms, and though her 
heart was full of tears, and bursting for charity, 
better die than demand it. 

The situation was becoming intolerable. There 
was something worrying in this speechless mis- 
understanding, to which the ordinary oppor- 
tunities of reconciliation were denied. What a 
very irritable young man Mr. Arthur Haggerdorn 
must be! All this anger and—and—obstinacy, 
for a little caprice! And even if it were a 
caprice, was it not fit, and maidenly, and—and— 
so far from vexing herself any more about this 
person, or even thinking about him. ... . What 
could he mean, now, by retaining that face—his 
heroine’s—élank ? Artists loved to introduce 
familiar faces into their more important com- 
positions. Mr. Haggerdorn might have a re- 
lative, a cousin, some friend, you know, or even 
a strange countenance might have caught his 
errant fancy. Now whose? It (the face) must 
be beautiful, or it would spoil all. Polly 
chanced to look up, and caught sight in the glass 
of a cheek so dyed in blushes, that she stamped 
her little foot with passion. 





“TI think I am bewitched,” said Polly-my- 
Lamb. “But Pll be stronger than the spell. 
Snap. There it goes! Henceforth, till I am 
mistress of my own thoughts, Pll—sit in the 
next room. Intrude there if you can!” 

As she flung the defiance towards the object 
apostrophised, Polly involuntarily accompanied 
it with a parting look. As she did so, the little 
hands tightened on the velvet arms of the chair, 
she half lifted herself with unconscious con- 
traction of the muscles, while the rich colour 
flickered like a furling banner, and passed utterly 
away. 

Another figure was visible in the artist’s room. 
A beautiful—ah, how beautiful!—face looked 
gaily up to the head that crowned the black 
velvet body. Clear olive skin, dazzling teeth, 
almond eyes, braided hair—the Portuguese 
beauty herself! If such had been the real 
fugitive, far less surprising is it that five 
rational individuals, with no particular interest 
in the matter, and each, probably, with an Inez 
of his own, should have taken post upon that 
slippery bridge, with the certainty that if the 
enemy did not pitch them over, the artist would. 

The two were not alone. A very tall gentle- 
man, with long, drooping moustaches, was 
apparently engaged in criticising the unfinished 
picture, but not enjoying the undivided attention 
of his two companions. 

Polly-my-Lamb, from her position, invisible to 
the party, remained, in a manner, fascinated by 
the scene. Presently a change took place in the 
grouping. A chair was raised and carefully 
adjusted upon a small platform. The young 
lady, with a laugh, shook her lustrous hair into 
disorder, threw a wild look into her splendid 
eyes, and placed herself in the chair in the 
attitude of a “sitter.’ The father—or is it 
brother ?—or is it guardian ?—likewise assumes 
a position, and, to appear perfectly at ease, takes 
out a cigarette. 

And Inez sits, looking like Cleopatra at her 
very best—perhaps when she gave that first 
state-dinner to hook-nosed Julius, and all the 
worries about Antony were as yet unwritten on 
her soft brown cheek; and Inez smiles, and 
pouts, and tosses her proud little head, and— 
what is that scintillation? The sparkle of her 
eye? No. On my sincerity, she is smoking 
too! 

Inez was evidently a very wilful, petted person, 
one accustomed to give a considerable amount 
of trouble. She appeared to talk incessantly, 
holding the cigarette all the while between her 
pearly teeth. She skipped off the chair at 
intervals of three-quarters of a minute to peep 
over the artist’s shoulder, and see what progress 
had been made. She roused the tall cavalier, 
who had subsided into a doze, and ordered him 
to tie her sandal, holding out her small foot 
from the dais. As for young Haggerdorn, he 
painted faithfully on, as for very life; and well 
he might, for, in a brief space, Sefiora Inez, 
starting suddenly to her feet, threw down the 
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chair, and announced the sitting at an end. It 
had lasted about twenty-five minutes. To Polly- 
my-Lamb it had seemed as many hours. 

That evening’s declining sun caught Mistress 
Ascroft popping over—albeit uninvited—to tea, 
It had proved impossible for her gossip-soul to 
carry, of itself, the burden of “that day’s great 
business”—the first appearance and sitting—or 
fidgeting—of Inez. 

It turned out that her name was not Inez at 
all. That was our conjecture only. She was 
called the Sefiora Theresa Felicia Torre-Diaz. 

Of all the lovely creatures that had come 
across Mistress Ascroft—and they was a many 
—the Sefiora Torre-Diaz was the beautifullest, 
by a handful. Though haughty as a queen, she 
was lively as a kitten. Nobody knew whether to 
adore or to hate her. Some does both. As for 
Master Arthur, Ae was just mad. What had 
oceasioned the sudden change, she, Mistress 
Aseroft, could not divine: but, leastwise since 
Friday week, the Sefiora Torre-Diaz was every- 
thing, and more, to that young man. He talked and 


|| thought of nothing else. He worked at the great 


picture hour after hour, sometimes far into the 
night ; and when, once, Mistress Ascroft, out of 
all patience, walked steadily into the room and 
blew out his candles, so frightened her, by 
painting frantically on in the dark, that the good 
lady ran down stairs, and never interfered again. 
Finally, it was understood that the picture 
was to be finished eight days from thence, and 
delivered over to the Seftor Antonio Torre-Diaz, 
the sefiora’s uncle, in consideration of as many 
Portugal crowns as would defray the cost of a 
journey to Newfoundland, in Holland, a journey 
upon which Master Haggerdorn would set forth 
on the day succeeding the bargain and sale; 
while the sefior and sefiora would follow, some 
months hence, in a ship entirely the sefior’s own, 
likewise bound for Newfoundland, in Holland. 
Such, at all events, was the form in which the 
tidings reached Miss Polly, as she prepared her 
weary little head for the pillow. Whether it lay 
quietly there, I am not bound to say. Surely it 
is sufficiently irritating, without entering into 
details, to be obliged to confess one’s heroine a 


_ woman, a creature of hope and fear, passion and 
| pride, love and jealousy. 


| Polly see it? Of course she did 
| no resisting the fascination. 


Every day, the work went bravely on. Did 
id. There was 
No doubt, she 


| ought to have done anything else in the wide 


world—fled into Shropshire, bricked up her 
windows, fallen sick, made vows, and tried to 
keep them. Anything (almost) would have 
better become a well-educated young lady, with 
feelings properly blunted, and the teeth of 
sentiment duly drawn, than wandering restlessly 


| to and fro, hiding, as though from very self, in 


the darkness of some inner room, creeping half- 
guiltily back into an outer; glancing fearfully 
forth; bursting into bitter tears; stamping her 
small foot. O, Polly, Polly, who do you think 
will care for avy young lady who yields herself 





up toan anguish so excessively ill-bred as—as—I 
am almost ashamed to speak it, jealousy? At 
first, indeed, I was disposed to regard your fault 
with some indulgence, but this is wilful obstin-—— 
Don’t talk to me of feelings, miss! 1 am speak- 
ing of polite breeding and the exigencies of good 
society, with which “ feeling” has no manner of 
concern. Very fortunate it is, Miss Humpage, 
that we are alone, and that you can rely upon my 
secresy. 

The Sefiora Torre-Diaz had been more docile 
of late—behaving, in fact, like the best of sitters 
—the play of her superb features, plainly visible 
in the strong light, as she sat nearly facing the 
window, alone proving the restraint she put 
upon herself. 

As touching the Sefior Torre-Diaz, that noble 
cavalier apparently regarded Mr. Haggerdorn’s 
studio in the light of a dormitory. Sometimes 
he smoked ; at others, he didn’t ; but whether he 
smoked, or didn’t smoke, three minutes seldom 
elapsed before the sefior’s spirit departed from 
Jermyn-street into the land of dreams. 

It was within one day of the allotted time, when 
poor Polly, lying wearily on the sofa, with a 
book in her hand, but eyes ever straying from 
the page, saw the black velvet body suddenly 
fling palette one way, brush the other, and clasp 
its hands as in a violent ebullition of feeling! 
Apparently, the beautiful sitter caught the in- 
fection. Leaping lightly from her seat, she 
motioned both the artist and the awakened sefior 
impatiently aside, and, standing before the 
picture, expressed by every graceful child-like 
gesture the utmost delight. 

It was clear the work was finished, and tri- 
umphantly. Well might the Sefiora Theresa 
exult. But where was the need of displaying 
that glorious face at the window, as if in con- 
temptuous pity of the little rival she could not 
see? Pressing her pale face down upon the 
sofa cushions, Polly groaned, 

News, in effect, did reach number twenty- 
seven that evening, importing that the picture 
was completed, the money paid, and the work of 
packing begun. For, on the next day but one, 
would sail the ship Good Adventure for Helvoet- 
sluys, and, not to lose passage, the young artist 
must leave for Harwich early on the morrow. 

Aunt Serocold was Polly’s companion the 
whole of that evening, and the latter, spite of a 
sort of dull fire that seemed burning at her heart, 
could not but feel grateful for the kind solicitude 
with which her friend essayed to win her from 
herself. But to converse freely was an impos- 
sibility, and Polly was not sorry when kissing- 
time arrived, and set each lady free to retire to 
her apartment, and indulge in her respective 
train of meditation. 

Before withdrawing, Miss Humpage looked 
out to see if the stars were shining. ‘There was 
husbandry in heaven. At all events, none of its 
silver candles were distinguishable through the 
tawny, towny atmosphere; but there were, in 





revenge, certain coruscations on the opposite 
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side of the way which seemed to indicate that 
preparations for the departure of the young 
traveller were still in progress. One by one, 
even these died out. All became dark, and might 
have been silent also, but for the interposition 
of an infirm old gentleman, clad in several coats, 
who hobbled along the footway, mentioning, for 
the advantage of anybody who might peradven- 
ture have forgotten to go to bed, that it was past 
twelve o’clock. 

It is not written in my notes at what precise 
hour Miss Humpage rose on the following day ; 
but I do know that when, at nine o’clock, a 
hackney-coach, once, as it seemed, the property 
of a marquis of florid taste, tumbled up to Mrs. 
Ascroft’s door, and fell into a jingling halt, 
Polly-my-Lamb, fully dressed, and pacing her 
drawing-room, not only heard, but saw it. 

There appeared to be no especial haste, for it 
was twenty minutes or more before any notice 
was taken of the vehicle, during which interval 
the coachman dozed, with a bit of straw in his 
mouth, and his chin on his breast, as if he were 
sucking up some “ cobbler,” or “julep” (neither 
then invented, I believe), that lay concealed 
among the capes of his rusty coat. At the ex- 
piration of that time, sundry articles of baggage, 
well secured, as though for a voyage, began to 
be brought out, and disposed in and about the 
coach. Two or three persons, neighbours, went 
in, doubtless to bid the traveller good speed, and 
finally Mistress Ascroft, in person, was revealed 
at the door, looking eagerly up and down, as if 
to ascertain, first, whether ithad dared to rain; 
secondly, whether any, and if so, what change 
befitting the melancholy occasion, Jermyn-street 
had undergone. 

But Polly’s eyes, as she stood far back in the 
room, were riveted upon one window, for, across 
its field, a black-velvet figure had glided once 
and again. For twelve days the face had been 
averted. Would he ow come to the window? 
Would he? would he? Polly shuddered at the 
earnestness with which she caught herself mut- 
tering the words..... O, what matter now ? 
She would forgive all, bear all, if that comfort 
might only be. Why does he linger in the room, 
passing, repassing? He starts. They are calling 
him from below. The coachman looks at Saint 
James’s clock, and lashes his horses over the eyes, 
as a hint to wake and beready. And xow. O, not 
without one look, to make friends, one look, one. 

A maid bounced in, and drew down the blind! 

Polly had unconsciously approached nearer to 
the window. A figure issued from the door. 
No, itis not he. It is none other than little 
Mr. Hartshorne. He too has been to say fare- 
well. He waves a parting hand; and, looking 
sad enough, turns away—glares across towards 
number twenty-seven, stops suddenly, makes 
three skips to the door, and rings sharply at 
the bell! 

Before he can be admitted, maid Kezia pre- 
sents Miss Serocold’s love. Miss Humpage is 


not to be uneasy, the lady has an alarming diz- 








ziness in her front tooth. Happening to observe 
Mr. Hartshorne passing, and to catch his eye, 
Miss Serocold had waved etiquette and her 
handkerchief — and— yes — there was his step 
going up-stairs. 

Polly murmured some condolence; then, dis- 
missing the maid, resumed her invisible watch, 
longing, yet hardly hoping, to catch one glimpse 
of the estranged face as it passed to the carriage. 
Both driver and horses had relapsed into slumber, 
and not even the deep voice of Saint James’s, 
chiming the hour, aroused them to the conscious- 
ness of time’s progress. It was now ten o’clock, 
and the Harwich post-coach quitted the sub- 
urban yard at eleven. 

Suddenly, Mistress Ascroft reappeared with a 
small provision-basket. This she placed in the 
coach ; but then, instead of re-entering the house, 
to Polly’s great surprise, walked hurriedly across 
the road, and bestowed on the door of number 
twenty-seven a knock which, soft and modest 
though it was, thrilled the lady of that mansion 
from head to foot. Her heart gave a jump, then 
subsided into a low tremble. Mrs. Goodall ap- 
peared, with a singular message. 

* The respectful duty of young Mr. Hagger- 
dorn. If Miss Humpage condescended to retain 
any favourable recollection of Mr. H.’s former 
pictures, would she be pleased to inspect his 
latest effort? If so, it should be immediately 
transported to the house.” 

Polly felt herself colour to the very brows. 
This was the parting shot! She was to learn 
what love could do, in transferring to the inani- 
mate canvas the perfections of its idol. Refuse 
she dared not, for that might imply resentment, 
or wounded pride, of neither of which she wished 
him to believe that she considered his fickle 
fancy deserving. Then, too, she was sensible of 
a burning curiosity to see how far, with such 
slender artistic gifts, he had succeeded in arrest- 
ing any one of the beautiful, but ever-changing, 
expressions that characterised the face of his 
new favourite. She signified a cool assent. 

Nothing, perhaps, could have better tended 
to restore Polly’s mind to its usual balance, than 
the heartless revenge—or was it vanity ?—of her 
recreant lover; and, by the time she received 
intimation that the picture awaited her in the 
parlour, and that the artist had attended it in 
person, she was prepared to descend with a 
calm and dignity that literally astonished herself. 

On the landing-place, Polly was greeted by 
Mr. Hartshorne and her much-recovered aunt, 
and together they proceeded to the parlour. 

There, on an extemporised easel, stood the 
wonderful picture, shrouded from view, as yet, 
in a green cloth, which Mr. Haggerdorn, grasp- 
ing with a somewhat agitated hand, prepared to 
twitch off on the young lady’s entrance. 

He bowed respectfully, and murmured some 
words, to which Polly, not comprehending them 
very clearly, returned an almost inarticulate 
reply. She made a slight movement with her 
hand. Off went the cover. 
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A mass of things in violent action, trampling 
chargers, frighted oxen, furious men, crimson 
dust, blue trees, green heavens, a rushing cata- 
ract, a peaked bridge, all these, and more, much 
more, though present, were scarcely seen, for 
Polly’s eyes were nailed upon the prominent 
figure, a noble damsel on a palfrey, which looked 
as if painted in Irish butter, who, pausing in 
her headlong flight as the shock of arms reached 
her, reined round her cowslip-coloured steed, 
and, with wild ringlets and dilated eyes, seemed 
to ask counsel of the spectator what upon earth 
she should do ? 

And well might Miss Humpage involuntarily 
open her blue eyes, for not only was the counte- 
nance Polly’s own, but it was executed with a 
precision unsurpassable in art! Nor was the 
minute finish of the portrait one whit less extra- 
ordinary than the resemblance of feature. In 
that one little gem cf a face genius had been 
content to vindicate itself; but hat so thoroughly, 
that all the surrounding extravagance and im- 
possibility were absolutely forgotten or over- 
borne. Quentin Matsys—Arthur Haggerdorn— 
other little boys—love’s Royal Academy possesses 
the finest schools of art in the world ! 

For a few seconds, Polly stood gazing as if in 
a dream; then, awaking, found herself alone. 
Not quite alone, for the young artist was kneel- 
ing at her feet, kissing the little passive hand, 
exclaiming in a tongue I dare not offer to render 
in the original (how Polly managed to interpret 
it I never could understand), that she was, had 
been, ever would be, his life, his soul, his trea- 














| recovering from the concussion of a shower- 
| bath, dancing a saraband, witnessing a disorderly 


sure, star, angel, and the holder of so many other 
honorary and incongruous appointments, that 
it is to be hoped some, at least, were sinecures. 
Passionately inquired if Polly believed he could 
have quitted England without one gracious 
look? Explained that, when Polly ceased to 
appear at the window, he, in dread of having 
offended, vowed never again to court that hap- 
piness, until he had prepared a proof (behold 
it!) that he needed not another glance to im- 
press her darling image for ever, and for ever, on 
his soul ! 

That the Sefior Torre-Diaz, though given to 
sleep in studios, was awake to every generous 
impulse, had a pretty taste for art, and was his 
poor mother’s only friend. 

That the sefiora—(caprice itself)—liked the 
fun of sitting for somebody else’s picture beyond 
everything, flinging herself and dress into the 
most graceful attitudes and bewitching folds, 
and half crying, like a spoiled child, that English 
manners forbad the possibility of her being a 
witness of the surprise Miss Humpage must 
evince on seeing the finished work. 

The rest of Mr. Haggerdorn’s observations 
were couched in the purest dialect of the Low 
Courtries, which I don’t speak. 

As for Polly, her feelings—so far as they were 
susceptible of analysis—included a sense of 


review, and stretching over a precipice at the 
risk of her neck, to catch the accents of an 
Aolian harp. Taking her situation in the ge- 
neral, Miss Humpage can only be likened to the 
commandant of a fortress, who has crammed it 
with brave defenders, but forgotten his commis- 
sariat. The pride and resentment stored up in 
Polly’s heart, were altogether disproportioned 
to the gentler thoughts now crowding back, nay, 
even peeping out, esurient as ever, from their 
original cells, as though they had never been 
out ? Why, therefore, prolong a hopeless defence? 
As well surrender frankly ; at least, so far as to 
acknowledge the commanding position of the foe. 
For there was a further consideration. 

Polly-my-Lamb did not take away her hand; 
but she looked down with a sort of grave, sweet 
pity, upon the young suitor; then gently bade 
him rise and follow her. 

He did so, mechanically, hardly conscious of 
what was passing, till he found himself standing 
in front of the picture of a benevolent-looking 
old gentleman, in a brown coat and powdered 
wig, who appeared to smile on both of them. 

Polly raised her hand. 

“There is my answer,” she said, her tears 
falling. ‘I have sworn to him, before Heaven, 
a calm, irrevocable vow. By virtue of that 
pledge, I may never marry until my father’s 
murder is avenged, nor ¢hen, unless it be the 
man who avenges it.” 

“ You promise zat ?” asked young Haggerdorn, 
with startling abruptness. “To be ze wife of 
him who shall track your father’s murderers ?” 
“ At least, of no one else,” replied Polly, 
firmly, but mournfully. 

“Ah! promise, promise! All, zen, shall be 
most well!” 

“Well?” 

“Smile not, dear young dames. There is 
power, I in my withinmost spirit believe, to do 


zis thing. Love can everything contrive. Shall 
he not take one prisoner? I love you. Good. 
Iam painter. Again, I love you. Good. Iam 


avenger. Now, promise!” 

Polly looked at him in amazement. 

** You!’ said she, incredulously ; yet gradually 
inclining, as she gazed on those bright, animated 
features, to partake his enthusiasm. “ Alas! Mr. 
Haggerdorr, what can you have learned of the 
haunts and hiding-places of crime? How can 
you, young, strange, inexperienced almost as 
myself, hope for success, where men, bold and 
cunning, trained to the work of detection, have 
owned themselves defeated? How——” 

“Only promise,” reiterated the young man. 
(She hesitated.) “ Not to me—not to Arthur 
Haggerdorn ; but to him, young or old, or little, 
or poor, who shall fulfil zis dutiful desire. For 
the love of Heaven, promise.” 

Polly surrendered at discretion. 

“TI do promise,” said she. Then, with a 

pitiful certainty of the disappointment he was 

incurring, when his excitement should have sub- 





sided, she added, “Reflect, however, for one 
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moment, Mr. Haggerdorn. You have no clue, 
not even a suspicion to guide your efforts. This 
is building on air.” 

“You have promised. Zat is no more but 
success!” was the confident rejoinder. “Ze 
magistrate—/e found a clue.” 

“Ay, here it is,” said Polly, taking from a 
cabinet the mysterious snuff-box which Sir James 
Polhill, at her request, had committed to her 
custody. “And what has this toldus? It is 
more than doubtful if the person suspected to 
have been its owner had any share in my father’s 
murder, and if he had, the wretch has escaped 
us, and left the country.” 

“ Whither, think they, he has fled ?” 

“To France—to Holland—to America—who 
knows? There is safe refuge on either shore 
for the miscreants.” 

“To Holland? I,too,thithergo. Something 
points me that way. Remember only your 
gracious promise, dear lady, and all is done. 
Trust to me zat box—it shall be my guide. In 
fourteen weeks, I will restore it, and with it J 
will bring you my own self the murderer—l 
swear it. I now it. You have promised.” 

Polly mechanically placed it in his hand. 

“T have promised.” 

“It is enough: I ask not more. Farewell— 
farewell !” 

As he stooped to kiss her hand, Mr. Harts- 
horne and Miss Serocold rejoined them, as 
quietly as they had withdrawn. There was a 
singular expression on the latter’s face, and even 


Mr. Hartshorne lacked something of his accus- 
tomed perfect self-possession—a fact he, how- 
ever, tried to cover with an embarrassed laugh. 

“Your coachman’s sleeping powers are ex- 


hausted, Arthur,” he said. “ He has driven 
off !” 

“ He has driven !” said Arthur, not, however, 
evincing any remarkable consternation. 

“Baggage and all. Don’t be alarmed. He 
will return in the afternoon, in time to convey 
you to the extra post-coach, which, as we have 
learned, will go to Harwich to-night, with go- 
vernment property and passengers. I have one 
word to—to say to you,” added the little doctor, 
hesitating, “ if Miss Humpage will pardon.” 

As he drew Arthur aside, Miss Serocold sidled 
up to her friend, and, taking her hand, pressed it 
with a significance of congratulation with which 
Polly, though grateful, could have dispensed. 

* Darling, I am so happy!” murmured the 
elder lady. 

Polly intimated her satisfaction, trying, never- 
theless, to look as though she accepted it rather 
as a pleasing fact in their domestic history than 
as implying any new phase of feeling. 

“So very—very blest !” continued Miss Sero- 
cold. “Such a sudden wave of joy!” 

oe ! Wave!” said Polly. “My dear aunt 

“Cannot realise the pleasing pain!” said her 
friend, sentimentally. “No more can I. That he 
should have snatched the first moment——” 








“The last——” murmured Polly, 

“When we had not set eyes on each other 
these five weeks, to ask me to be his.” 

“Whose, aunt ?” 

* Hartshorne’s—John’s, my love. To whom 
was I referring, do you imagine?” asked her 
friend, softly. 

Polly looked at her—she was not jesting. It 
was clearly no delusion now. Miss Humpage 
returned the pressure of her friend’s hand with 
what gravity she might. 

“But how, dear aunt,” inquired the curious 
young lady, presently, “has your lover con- 
ducted his wooing? Surely ¢o-day was not. the 
first-———” 

““We have corresponded, dear,” replied Miss 
Serocold, with abecoming blush. “ It—it began 
with pulsatilla, and ended in—in—fhis. John 
would like to have called, of course: but he is 
the most thoughtful, the most considerate——He 
knew, by some means, that you were not in good 
spirits, and feared that the sight of others’ 
happiness might only increase your melanciily. 
But, this morning—I was in trouble, you know 
—and—and—he spoke.” : 

“Oh! said Polly. 

Mr. Hartshorne, who had only prolonged his 
confidences with Arthur until his betrothed had 
communicated her secret, now approached Miss 
Humpage, and paid his compliments with an 
ease that, under the circumstances, did him 
great credit, after which he took his hat to 
withdraw. Arthur, though less self-possessed, 
was sensible that he too should take his leave. 

Not another word, and but one more look, 
followed between the pair. That sufficed. On 
the one side, it ratified the promise; on the 
other, reiterated the assurance of success. Four 
or five hours later the sleepy coachman returned, 
and, without being permitted the briefest interval 
of repose, transported Mr. Haggerdorn to the 
yard of the Merry Privateer, Tower Links, 
whence the extra post-coach was to depart for 
Harwich. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Nor yet was the business of that eventful day 
complete. 

Polly-my-Lamb sat before the picture of her 
father in deep meditation, not unmingled with 
self-reproach, as she remembered how freely, of 
late, hopes purely selfish had been permitted to 
entwine themselves with the great end and 
purpose of her life. Strive as she might, how- 
ever, she could not now disconnect them, nor 
could she conceal from herself that the failure of 
each attempt to do so was not a source of pain! 
But then, this youth—who was he? Under what 
pretext could one in his position become the 
claimant of her hand, unless as the fulfiller of 
the object she had in view? Good. It was in 
this character alone that she had given him her 
promise. Of course he understood that? Not 
for any personal interest she could be presumed 
to take in him. Miss Humpage applauded her 
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own excellent wisdom, foresight, and hard- 
heartedness, in having laid down this distinction 
so guardedly. She had promised her hand and 
wealth to him who should trace her father’s 
murderer. ‘To such a man alone—— 

Polly had exactly reached this satisfactory 
conclusion, when she was interrupted by the 
entrance of Stephen, who announced Sir James 
Polhill—and, without further ceremony, ushered 
in that excellent magistrate. He was attended 
by Mr. Armour, still calmly confident, but com- 


porting himself with more real humility than on | 


former occasions. 
“ Are you prepared, my dear young lady,” said 


Sir James, taking Polly’s hand with a meaning |. 


smile, “for tidings of considerable importance ?” 

Polly coloured for all answer. 

“Not to keep you in suspense, my dear,” 
resumed Sir James, “you must know that we 
have received the most satisfactory testimony of 
the return to this country of the persons supposed 
to be implicated in the—the affair of your poor 
father. One of the most dashing, interesting, 
and remarkable outrages of modern times, was 
committed, two nights since, on the Harwich 
road, within a few miles——My dear?” 

Polly had uttered an unconscious exclamation. 

“Go on, sir, I beg,” faltered the young lady. 

“The parties have been traced to their haunt, 
and by this time to-morrow (we have to concert 
measures with an officious country justice, who 
has a fancy to be associated with this important 
capture) Lord Lob will be in our hands! Eh, 
Armour ?” 

“If he is not, Sir James, may I never take 
thief again!” ejaculated the gentleman ad- 
dressed. 

“Enough. I thought, my dear,” continued 
the magistrate, turning to Polly, “that you 
would be glad to have this matter placed beyond 
all doubt. And now, Armour, you can return to 
the office. I will be with you in half an hour.” 

The officer withdrew. It did not, however, 
appear that the excellent magistrate had any- 
thing especial to add. Nor had he. This was 
merely one of those little methods to which he 
occasionally had recourse, by way of checking the 
vanity of his subordinate, and teaching that 
individual that, clever as he was, there were 
depths of consultation into which not even he— 
at least, as a matter of course—was privileged 
to enter. Sir James therefore talked on, with- 
out much significance, till receiving no reply, he 
looked steadily at his companion, and saw that 
she was both pale and agitated. His notice 
brought matters to a crisis. The poor little girl, 
overcome with mingled emotions, burst into a 
violent flood of tears. 

The good magistrate, somewhat alarmed, and 
not a little puzzled, quickly discovered, however, 
that there was something of a troubling nature 
on her mind, irrespective of the agitating ideas 
conjured up by the information he had brought, 
and, touched hy the poor child’s friendless posi- 
tion, set himself, with so much tact and, gentle- 








ness, to probe the wound, that he ended by 
winning her confidence, so far as to become 
possessed of the secret of her vow! 

Let it be owned that Polly-my-Lamb was, in 
her heart, not a little astonished at the collected 
—not to say indifferent—manner in which Sir 
James received the important revelation. His 
lips struggled hard against a smile, and to say 
truth, with difficulty overcame it, as the good 
gentleman pictured to himself Henry the Suc- 
cessful, accompanied by the fettered tyrant of 
the highways, presenting himself at the footstool 
of the heiress, and claiming the promised guerdon 
of her hand and wealth! 

Aware, however, of the serious light in which 
Polly was prepared to view the matter, he con- 
tented himself with hinting at the improbability 
of Mr. Armour’s coveting any other reward than 
such as his conscience (and the government) 
might bestow. To be plain, he assured her, 
even if in her enthusiastic fulfilment of this 
rather unadvised pledge, it should be needful to 
inform the officer of the extraordinary prefer- 
ment thus likely to be placed within his reach, 
he, Sir James, would venture to affirm, on the 
part of that bold but respectful man, that he 
would prefer accepting a reasonable composition 
in money to aspiring to a station for which he was, 
by birth, habits, and education, alike unfitted. 

With this prompt analysis of the excellent 
Armour poor Polly was fain to be content. The 
glowing face of the young artist had died hope- 
lessly out of her future, but at least it would 
never be replaced by the cool, supercilious visage 
of this Bow-street runner. “ Zhis!’’ Such was 
not the term she would have applied, some few 
months since, to one who seemed the appointed 
instrument of vengeance. Poor Polly! Her 
mind could not stir without a pang! 

Sir James walked back to his office, absolutely 
choking with hilarity. He was gifted—if gift it 
be—with a keen sense of the ridiculous; and, 
by the time he arrived in Bow-street, the joke, 
as it appeared to him, had attained such colossal 
proportions, that he found it impossible to refrain 
from confiding it to the party most interested; 
certain that the latter would enjoy it with equal, 
though more subdued and respectful, relish. 

Much to his surprise, Mr. Armour heard the 
story out with a degree of gravity wholly un- 
suited to the theme, and, almost before Sir 
James had well concluded, the magisterial mind 
became sensible of a painful suspicion that not 
only was Mr. Henry Armour a vain, but also an 
ambitious, man: that, in fact, in his view the 
gigantic jest had diminished to a pigmy. Briefly 
(in the plain English in which, undoubtedly, Mr. 
Armour laid the case hastily before himself), 
that Ae had as good a right to the lady’s hand as 
any other fellow, so that he fulfilled the condi- 
tions required. The officer, however, did not 
deem it advisable to give utterance to his feel- 
ings at the moment; while Sir James, on his 
side, was too anxiously intent upon bringing the 
coming enterprise to a successful issue, to enter 
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into any discussion that might have the effect of 
damping his lieutenant’s zeal. So let the morrow 
care for itself. 

They plunged at once into the preparatory 
arrangements. In that occupation we leave them. 





ADVENTURES OF A FEDERAL 
RECRUIT. 


Aw Enclishman, travelling through the State 
of New York, I found myself reduced for a time 
to destitution in its capital, by loss of my lug- 
gage, containing everything I possessed in that 
part of the world; not only my money, but also 
letters of introduction, and my papers of all 
kinds. There I was in the streets of New York, 
possessing only the clothes I then stood in, and 
some three dollars, in American notes. What 
could I do? I wasreckless ; I was disheartened; 
for how could I live until I should have written 
home and got remittances from England? After 
purposelessly wandering up and down the streets, 
I strolled into the bar of an hotel which stood 
before me, and soon found myself drawn into 
conversation with a person dressed in the uniform 
of the Federal States. He invited me to drink a 
cobbler with him, and as it is dangerous in 
America to decline such a request, I acceded to 
his invitation. We drank several glasses toge- 
ther, and I afterwards remembered noticing the 
exchange of some expressive glances between 
the soldier and the barkeeper ; but I had no idea 
that they could have any reference to me; in- 
deed, I was too reckless then to think much 
about anything. 

I soon found myself talking incoherently; my 
head felt giddy, and the veins throbbed almost to 
bursting. I had a faint consciousness that some- 
thing was said about getting me home, and that 
I was lifted into some conveyance. I know 
nothing more of what took place, until I awoke 
next morning, and found myself lying on some 
hard boards, filthy and dirty beyond description. 
Near me lay several men in sky-blue uniform, 
sleeping a drunken sleep; while some were 
smoking, some were cursing, yelling, and howl- 
ing, and two were engaged in a desperate 
fight, which awoke me. They were all Irish. 
I soon found, from their conversation, that I 
was in a guard-house on Staten Island. How or 
why I came to be there, I knew not. I lay as 
still as possible, that I might not provoke any 
quarrel with my drunken and quarrelsome neigh- 
bours. Some little time after [had been awake, 
the door was opened, and we were all marched 
out, every man between two dirty soldiers. An 
officer stood at a litile distance, before whom 
each cf us in turn was taken. My turn came; I 
was still half stupid from the effect of the 
drugged drink of the previous night; and as I 
was dragged forward to him, he tured to a 
sergeant near, and asked what that—not blessed— 
Englisher was there for? “A drunken recruit for 
the 168th New York Regiment,” was the reply. 








A drunken recruit! I began to protest, when 
he savagely ordered me to shut up; and the 
sergeant, a huge fellow, catching me by the 
throat, shook me, and almost strangled me. A 
corporal was then ordered to take me to a 
tent, get my uniform, and see me put it on. 
I was then marched off (a couple of bayonets 
bringing up the rear), and pushed into a tent, 
where a guard was set over me. In a few 
minutes, a bundle of clothes was thrown in, 
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with orders that I was to put them on, and | 


be quick about it. I refused. In a few minutes 
an officer appeared, who angrily asked, “ Will 
you put on those clothes, you English cuss?” I 
still declined, and said that I was not a soldier. 
“ Bundle him into the guard-house, double iron 
him, and see that he gets nothing but water till 
he comes to his senses.” A Yankee sutler who 
was standing near, remarked as I passed: 
“Guess you are in for it, Britisher!” 

Into the guard-house I was accordingly 
bundled, and heavily ironed. ‘There, for six 
days, I remained, without food, surrounded by 
the filth of drunken and quarrelsome Irish 
soldiers. Oh! the horrible stench of this place! 
Each day I was taken before some officer, and 


asked, “‘ Will you put on that uniform?” Each | 


day I answered, “No.” At length, the horrors 
by which I was surrounded, and the weakness of 
starvation, so far broke my spirit, that I consented. 
I was taken to the same tent as before, I put on 
the uniform, and I saw my own clothes burnt, 

I was now secured, and might go at large in 
the camp, for I could not escape. I was on an 
island, connected with the mainland by two 
steam ferries; one to New York, the other to 
New Jersey; each strictly guarded. Patrols 
also were posted over the whole island. Camp 
Scott, in which I was detained, was surrounded 
by acordon of sentinels, stationed at intervals of 
twenty yards, while beyond these, were pickets, 
consisting of officers and non-commissioned 
officers, all heavily armed. There was assigned 
to me a share of a very small tent, already 
containing five men, and we were at night so 
closely packed that, once down, we were com- 
pelled to remain in that position for the night. 


It was impossible for us to turn; there was not | 


room. In this camp, which was a camp of in- 
struction, were the material of five regiments, 
forming the Irish Brigade, under the command 
of General Corcoran, distinguished for his insult 
to the Prince of Wales. 

Being allowed to walk about the camp, I 
spent most of my spare time in wandering round 
it, as close to the bounds as possible, longing for 
and seeking any remote chance of freedom. 
Escape, indeed, seemed hopeless, and for a time 
I gave up the idea. I went almost mechanically 
through the routine duty exacted; it was heavy 
and tiresome; and to me, wrongfully detained, 
almost insupportable. From daylight to dark, 
I suffered drill, drill, drill. Soon after dusk we 
were turned into our hot and dirty tent, and 
then woe to the unlucky man who, half stifled, 
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left it for a mouthful of fresh air. If caught 
abroad, summary vengeance was dealt on his 
unlucky head, most probably in the shape 
of a knock-down blow from the butt-end of a 
revolver. The filth of this camp was disgusting. 
Few of the men ever saw water except to drink 
it; their flesh was disguised in dirt, and their 
underclothes were in very few cases ever taken 
off until they fell to pieces. 

Being a wild Irish camp, peace was preserved 
by allowing any row short of a faction fight. 
To keep the steam under, Paddy was suffered to 
thrash Paddy to his heart’s content ; rings were 
formed for that purpose under the supervision 
of the officers; and it was truly wonderful to see 
the number of rings that were required in which 
to settle all the little daily differences. More 
than once I was awakened in the night bya 
desperate fight within the narrow tent, where all 
the occupants were pummelling each other in the 
dark. A truly rueful face have I brought out 
in the morning, while the tent, much stained 
with blood, was being visited by admiring crowds 
who came to witness the scene of a battle so 
much after their own hearts. 

It is a boast of the Stars and Stripes that there 


| is in their army no such thing as corporal punish- 


ment. But of corporal punishment there are more 
forms in the world than one. It is true that I 
have never seen the lash used, but American in- 
genuity has not been slow to invent substitutes. 
A favourite mode of punishment, inflicted by 
courts-martial, is the old-fashioned torture of 
picketing, once used in the British army, but 
long since discarded as barbarous and cruel. Its 
victim is hung by his thumbs to a beam, so that 
his toes only rest on two pieces of wood driven 
for that purpose into the ground. Thus he re- 
mains, for from half an hour to an hour, unless, 
as is frequently the case, he falls insensible, and 
is carried away to the hospital. Another form 
of punishment, not unlike the cangue of the 
Chinese, is that of the “barrel.” A heavy cask 
of from one to one and a half hundred-weight, 
having an end knocked out, and a square hole 
cut in the other for a man’s head to go through, 
rests with its sharp edges on the shoulder of 
the culprit, who is thus for many hours marched 
round the camp between a file of soldiers with 
fixed bayonets. This is described by those on 
whom it has been inflicted, as a terrible punish- 
ment, for though to a strong man the weight 
is at first not great, it soon begins to give great 
torture, the sharp edges cutting deeply into the 
shoulder, Indeed, but few get through a long 
punishment of this kind; men fall exhausted, 
and frequently senseless, and are carried to the 
guard-house or hospital. Not many days passed 
in Camp Scott, without the infliction of these 
and other punishments upon whole batches of 
delinquents. During my short stay, two men 
died under the infliction of these cruelties. 

It was my good fortune to escape such punish- 
ments, by great care and submissiveness, although 
On one occasion the escape was narrow. I was 





sent for to the tent of the adjutant-general, and 
required to swear allegiance to the United States 
government. This I refused to do, asserting 
that I was a subject of Great Britain. I 
was, however, confronted by men who swore 
that I had been regularly enlisted into the 
United States service, and had signed a paper to 
that effect. The paper was produced. There 
was no writing of mine on it, nor was it my name 
that was attached; but the name by which I was 
known in the regiment, and in which, in spite of 
my protestations, I had been entered on the rolls, 
was there. These men swore, also, that I had 
acknowledged having voted at the last election, 
and that I was consequently a citizen. In vain 
were all my appeals. A hundred dollars were 
produced, which I was told was the portion of 
bounty to which I would be entitled upon swear- 
ing allegiance ; but that anyhow there I was, and 
there I should remain, till Uncle Sam had done 
with me, The discussion ended in a night’s 
lodging in the guard-house, and the promise of 
the “barrel” in the morning; the threat, how- 
ever, was not executed, neither did I swear alle- 
giance. 

Six dreary weeks passed by—weeks spent in 
dreaming of home in that England I never ex- 
pected to see again. Gladly would I have given 
a leg or an arm to have stood free on the deck 
of one of the ships that I saw sailing homeward 
by my island prison. I had been continually 
planning schemes of escape, but was disheartened 
by the fact that the few who did manage to run 
the guard never got safely off, but soon were 
brought back to suffer severe punishment. I 
wandered round the camp day after day in search 
of the most likely point for escape, and the 
search generally ended in attention to a spot 
where the lines of the camp extended to within 
about fifty yards of a thick wood. Even here I 
should have to run the fifty yards in sight of the 
guard; and should they, in their hurry to fire, miss 
me, 1 must then risk meeting the out-pickets, 
made alert by the sound of firing. But I trusted 
that: in the thick wood I might be able to 
elude these, and, once free from the camp, take 
my chance of getting off the island. It was 
indeed a poor chance, as the island, being used 
specially for the safe-keeping of recruits, was 
jealously guarded by officers picked from each 
regiment, in order that the appearance of every 
man might be known to some one of them. Even 
in private clothes there was but a very poor 
chance of escape, but in uniform it seemed to be 
almost impossible. No matter, I would do my 
best, and I could but risk life to be free. 

About this time I was sent forto the tent of the 
paymaster, who, much to my surprise, handed me 
one hundred dollars, which he told me was part of 
my bounty. I knew too well how much I should 
need money, to have any scruple about taking it, 
though I was informed that, after this, if I did 
not take the oath of allegiance within a week, I 
should be sent to Fort Lafayette as a disloyal 
traitor, and that I should, in addition, be tried 
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for defrauding the State. This I knew to be no 
idle threat, such means having been taken in 
other cases to coerce entrapped foreigners. I 
knew many instances of men defrauded of their 
liberty being sent to work on the fortifications, 
for having under similar circumstances “ de- 
frauded” the State. Knowing all this, however, 
I deliberately took the dollars; for 1 was fully 
resolved to make my escape, or die. 

One day, while wandering round the camp, I 
saw in a dust-hole, behind an officer’s tent, an old 
and ragged pair of trousers. These, with some 
difficulty, I managed to secure under my over- 
coat, and watching an opportunity when the tent 
was empty, [ put them on under my uniform. I 
had also obtained an old red flannel shirt, and 
these would enable me to throw off the regi- 
mentals when necessary, and appear in some 
sort as a civilian. 

My first step was to sham a violently sprained 
ankle. Having deceived the surgeon, who was 
a very incompetent man, I was relieved from 
duty. Limping about the camp for a day or two, 
I occasionally heard it said that I was “ foxing,” 
which was not far wrong. Then, when I had 
made the few possible arrangements, I chose for 
my great venture a fine day about two hours 
before dark, when most of the officers would be 
on parade with their regiments, and when I knew 
that men of my own company were on guard at 
the spot where I hoped to break the lines. 
Having supplied myself with a bottle of whisky 
and some cigars, 1 made towards the spot I had 
chosen, and found, to my agreeable surprise, that 
one of the men of my own company there on 
guard was a Scotchman, who had felt as little at 
home as I did in such a camp. We were on 
friendly terms; indeed, we had often discussed 
our chances of escape. The whisky was 
produced, and so were the cigars, which the 
soldiers on guard shared, of course secretly, and 
without attracting the attention of the officers ; 
for speaking to the sentinels on duty was an 
offence very severely punished. Iwas convinced 
that none of the guard had the least suspicion 
of my purpose, and it must have been much to 
their surprise that when I had passed one of 
them, as if to carry the whisky-bottle to 
another, I suddenly dropped it, and ran for the 
wood, right through their lines. Indeed, they 
were so much taken by surprise, that I was al- 
ready half way to the cover when they called to 
me to halt. Four or five shots were fired after 
me; but although I heard the whistle of the 
balls, none of them passed very near me; in 
fact, I don’t think the men had any wish to hit 
me. In a few bounds I reached the wood, and, 
dashing through the bush up a short hill, found 
myself, on reaching the top, almost face to face 
with the lieutenant-colonel of my own regiment. 
He stood a little below me, revolver in hand, but 
I had come so suddenly upon him, that before 
he had time to cock a single barrel, and while he 
was fumbling to do so, I, by a sudden spring as 
I rushed down hill, by throwing my whole weight 





upon him, dashed him headlong to the ground. 
Rolling several yards down the hill beyond him, 
I sprang to my feet, and was out of sight in the 
thick bushes before he recovered himself. 

Taking, as I judged, the direction from the 
camp, I ran as well as I could through the bush 
for some twenty minutes, or half an hour, and 
believed that I was a mile or two from the camp, 
when unexpectedly hearing a cry of Halt! I 
turned sharp off to my right,and found myself 
on the edge of an open space of the wood next 
to the camp, in full view of, and close to, a com- 
pany of the guard, with an officer, who, on seeing 
me, at once gave orders to fire. But the range 
was long, and although the balls cut branches 
of trees near me, and some passed very close, 
with an unpleasant hiss, none touched me. All 
this time I was running through thick reedy 
grass, and making for the dense brush on the 
other side of the small clearing, when, just as [I 
had almost reached it, General Corcoran and his 
staff, who had heard the firing, galloped up, and 
a smart fusillade was opened upon me from their 
revolvers. But they were on horseback, and at 
some distance: so at first none of their shots 
took effect on me, except that one of them 
knocked off my cap. I was beginning, there- 
fore, to congratulate myself on still keeping a 
whole skin, and was on the point of entering 
the thick bush, when General Corcoran, enraged 
at the possibility of my getting off untouched, 
leaped his horse over the fence which stood 
between us, and rode to within fifteen or twenty 
yards of me. I, on hearing him, almost in- 
voluntarily turned round and faced him just as 
he took deliberate aim at me. I thought it was 
all over with me then, for at that distance he 
could not well miss. He fired, and I fell as 
if some one had knocked my legs from under me 
with a big stick. I did not exaetly think that 
I had been hit; I did not know what it was. I 
had been standing, when he fired, up to my 
waist in thick grass, and when [| fell I rolled 
completely out of sight, into a dry watercourse 
which ranfrom the wood. I heard the general 
remark that he had “ settled that coon, anyhow,” 
and he ordered his aide-de-camp to go and see 
whether I was dead, or only wounded. While 
he spoke, I was scrambling as rapidly as I could 
up the dry watercourse, and before they had dis- 
mounted and come to the spot I had crept some 
fifty yards into the thick underwood, and was 
again off as fast as I could run in the direction 
that I thought would take me from the camp. 
Iran for some time. From the top of a little 
knoll I heard the drums: they were distant, and 
my escape so far was effected. 

Then, hastily, I threw off my uniform, and 
stood, dressed in an old ragged and dirty pair 
of what once had been black pantaloons, and an 
old red shirt ; civilian dress, it is true, but of a 
sort to make me look like a suspicious charac- 
ter, who could not get off the island without 
giving a very clear account of himself. Still I 
had now a better chance than I could possibly 
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have had in uniform. Up to this time, in the 
excitement of flight, I had scarcely known that 
I had been struck by the shot when I rolled 
over, but I now saw that my shoe was torn and 
bloody. The wound did not yet give me incon- 
venience, and I paid no further attention to it, 
but walking rapidly on, kept as well as I could 
in the same direction. I was soon clear of the 
wood, and taking the road that I believed to be 
the way to the New York Ferry, rapidly marched 
on, hoping to reach it in time for the last boat, 
when it would be dark, and therefore less diffi- 
cult to escape without recognition. I walked for 
some two hours, and on coming to a small vil- 
lage, asked the distance to the Ferry, when, to 
my utter consternation, I found that I had 
been walking directly from it, and that I was 
within a mile of the Jersey Ferry at Port Rich- 
mond. I knew it was impossible for me to 
get across, for at that point the captain of my 
own company was on duty, and would of course 
know me directly. Nevertheless, I kept on to- 
wards the village, when suddenly a man, in the 
United States uniform, sprang from the shadow 
of a hedge and laid his hand on my shoulder. I 
thought it must be an officer on patrol duty, 
and seized him by the throat. When he with 


some difficulty managed to make me believe him, 
I found that he was one of the soldiers on guard 
at the time of my escape, who, during the con- 
fusion, had managed to make his escape too. 


But he had come away without any preparation, 
was entirely without money, and was in uniform ; 
his chance, therefore, was desperate, and he was 
then thinking of giving himself up. 

This meeting was awkward for me. I was as 
ill off with my comrade in full uniform as if I 
had remained in uniform myself. I dared not 
refuse to throw in my chance with his, for he, 
being reckless, might have given himself up to 
the nearest guard, and screened himself by in- 
forming against me. We therefore marched on 
together, I feeling my hope of escape much 
diminished, So we passed through the village 
of Port Richmond. In the outskirts I made 
inquiries as to the prospect there might be of 
hiring a small boat, but some mischievous boys 
raised the ery of “ Deserters !” and we ran at once. 

By this time it had become dark, and we kept 
along the sea-shore until we reached a lonely 
spot, with only an occasional fisherman’s hut ; 
I not being in uniform knocked at several of 
the doors, and tried to bargain for a boat to 
put us across the water (which was there about 
half a mile wide), but all moodily refused to 
|| discuss the matter; all evidently suspected 
‘|, me, and knew there must be something wrong, 
'| when a ragamuffin like myself offered a large 
sum for so small a service. Even two darkies, 
whom we found busily engaged in splitting 
wood, refused the fifty dollars which I despe- 
rately offered them. They, too, had heard of 
|| Fort Lafayette. After walking many weary 
|| miles, trying all the boats we met with, and in- 
variably finding them locked and without their 





oars, we discovered a helper whom I will not saya 
word to identify, and were speedily placed on the 
shore of the opposite state of New Jersey. I 
offered our friend twenty-five dollars for his good 
services, but he refused to take more than his 
proper fare, onedollar. He even walked a mile with 
us to put us on the road for a railway station. 
By this time my foot began to pain me exces- 
sively, and as we had still to walk several miles 
to the station, I began to fear that I should be 
unable to reach it. Had I been alone I should 
have lain down where I was, but I began now to 
feel the benefit of having a companion. My 
comrade made me lean on his shoulder, and half 
lifted me along. When he found that, almost 
unclothed, I was shivering from the cold night 
air, he at once took off his over-coat and threw 
it across my shoulders. Slowly and painfully I 
dragged myself (or rather he dragged me) forward. 
We reached a station on the Pennsylvanian Rail- 
way about midnight, and found people then wait- 
ing for atrain to New York. Our worst danger was 
now to be faced. Night-time, however, favoured 
us, and a slight circumstance in itself secured 
our safe passage without suspicion. We entered 
the station; my companion in uniform, and I with 
his great-coat thrown loosely over my shoulders, 
leaning heavily and painfully upon him, having, 
as was obvious to all at a glance, been wounded in 
my foot, for tracks of blood were left where I 
walkedalong. This station being in a direct line 
from the seat of war to New York, it was at once 
inferred that I, a poor wounded soldier, was 
being forwarded to New York under my com- 
panion’s care. Every one pitied me, and [ 
heard the words, “Poor fellow!” from many 
lips. One officer present, even went so far as to 
direct my companion to the place to which he 
supposed I was to be taken. We reached the 
Hudson River and crossed the ferry unquestioned 
and unsuspected; for this, being the ferry from 
New Jersey, and not from Staten Island, was 
not very strictly guarded. Soon, therefore, we 
found ourselves in comfortable quarters, where 
the landlord imsisted upon treating us, and 
greedily swallowed the tales by which we 
sustained our new characters. A soft feather- 
bed in place of hard boards soon gave us the 
sleep we much needed. We rose early in the 
morning, breakfasted, and left the hotel. As no 
soldier dares to show himself in New York with- 
out a pass, and as I could be of no further 
assistance to my companion, while he, by re- 
maining with me, would infallibly lead me into 
danger, I gave up to him his great-coat, and 
pressing on him a sum of money, left him to his 
own devices. I now had the full advantage of 
not being in uniform ; out of it, dressed in rags 
though I was, I had no difficulty in buying the 
dress of a respectable civilian. So, with hair and 
whiskers trimmed by a fashionable hairdresser, 
and in a bran new suit of clothes, I began to feel 
safe. But at the same time I knew that every 
hour of delay in New York added largely to the 
chance of my detection, as descriptive lists would 
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soon arrive, and many officers would know me. 
Right glad I was, therefore, to find myself in the 
cars, en route for Canada. It seemed an inter- 
minable time before the cars started, and I was 
in nervous dread lest I might be discovered before 
they set off; but we were soon whirling along 
the beautiful banks of the Hudson, and then 1 
began to breathe freely. 

Nothing unusual occurred till we reached 
Albany, the state capital, when a United States 
officer entered the train in which I was proceed- 
ing northward, and took a seat in the car by my 
side. He was a red-headed good-natured fellow, 
who at. once began to gossip with myself and 
others about the war, and such usual topics. At 
length the conversation turned upon deserters, 
and he remarked that desertion had now reached 
its climax, for he believed that the authorities 
had resolved in future to shoot all who were 
taken. He added, quite innocently, that a tele- 
gram from New York had just been received at 
Albany, directing them to look out for and stop 
a fellow who had, on the previous day, escaped 
from Staten Island, under most outrageous cir- 
cumstances. He had first knocked down and 
half killed his colonel, besides defying the whole 
guard, and the general himself. He took from 
his pocket a paper, from which he read to me 
the description of myself. He added that, being 
an Englishman, tis fellow would assuredly make 
for Canada, and that he (the speaker) was then 
on his road to a junction depédt, some twenty 
miles from Albany, through which all the northern 
trains must pass, and there he would examine each 
passenger until he found his man; when caught, 
of course he would be shot. Very well pleased 
was I to see him leave the train at this junction, 
after courteously bidding us “ good day.” 

Onward I sped, travelling night and day, by 
land and water, until I reached a small village 
at the top of Lake Champlain. The steamer 
arriving there on Sunday morning, I could get 
no further, as in America trains do not run on 
Sunday. I was compelled, sorely against my 
will, to stop twenty-four hours near the 
Canadian frontier, but still within the United 
States territory. In this village lived the United 
States provost-marshal and staff, who were in 
charge of the frontier, and whose duty it was to 
examine every one passing through for Canada. 
I went to the principal hotel (which was not a 
very grand one) and quartered myself there, 
among numerous guests, of whom some had 
been my fellow-travellers, and some were regular 
boarders. Among the boarders was one old 
gentleman, who made himself peculiarly agree- 
able, and with whom I soon got into a lively 
— controversy. We spent nearly all the day (it was 
snowing heavily outside) in debate over political 
and international subjects : I taking an essentially 
English view of everything, and showing myself 
to be in every respect thoroughly English. 
During the discussion, I was startled by the acci- 
dental. discovery that I, a deserter, particularly 
wanted by the authorities, was actually in warm 





controversy with the provost-marshal himself, 
whose duty it was to stop me. I did not feel 
very comfortable during the remainder of the 
evening ; but all went well, and in the morm- 
ing, after we had breakfasted together, I pro- 
ceeded to the depdt, where, on going to take 
my place in the cars, I found the provost-mar- 
shal already busy, papers in hand, diligently 
inspecting all the passengers. But he never 
once suspected me; how could he suspect a 
person who had passed most of the previous 
twenty-four hours in his company, and on terms 
of friendship ? We parted with a hearty shake of 
the hand, and a joke over our yesterday’s dispute. 
Arrived at the frontier, I was exceedingly 
nervous during the Customs examination; in 
fact, now that my last chance of failure was 
attained, I found myself trembling violently. 
But this delay was at length over; we moved on, 
and I soon had the satisfaction of seeing a soldier 
in the British uniform enter the train. A terrible 
load was lifted from my heart, for I then knew 
that I was safe under the protection of the 
British flag : a blessing none can properly appre- 
ciate but those who, like myself, have felt the 
want of it. I was still friendless and moneyless, 
though free, for my hundred dollars had by this 
time disappeared, and Canada being then, and 
for months afterwards, covered with snow, I saw 
but a poor prospect for the future; however, 
having written to England for a remittance, I had 
only to fight out, as a free man, six weeks of hard- 
ship and hunger. This I did with a good heart, 
for my life and its future were my own again. 





RICHELIEU. 


ALL she-creatures that exist 
Power can subdue; 

Save the Muse,—that could resist 
Cardinal Richelieu. 


He the War of Thirty Years 
With his left hand led; 

Struck the turbulent French Peers 
With his right hand dead; 


Mad-dog-Luther loosed, to thwart 
Kaiser Karl, and Rome; 

Fashion’d France, and shook to the heart 
Crazy Christendom ; 


Greatest man of many great! 
When to see him came 

The Queen-Mother, while he sat, 
Stood the royal dame: 


Round him he, with haughty mien, 
Rome’s proud purple wrapp’d: 

Trembling stood the bare-head Queen, 
Sat the Cardinal, capp’d. 


Only little poets were 
Gombault, Desmarets, 

Colletet, and Boisrobert ; 
Yet, whenever they 


Came to see the Cardinal, 
Not one doff’d his hat; 
Proud as princes one and all, 

These small poets sat: 
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While in supercilious mood 
They his rhymes did view, 
Trembling and bare-headed stood 
Cardinal Richelieu. 





FETTERS. 

Is there such a thing as freedom? We make 
a great cry (and righteously) against the 
material chains of the slave, but what is there 
for any of us but fetters? Are we not all 
slaves, spiritually if nothing more. Take any 
social position you like to name, and you cannot 
find in one true liberty as the necessary conse- 
quence: all are mortised and clamped to slavery 
with iron clamps more or less severe according 
to the tenon, often jagged, at the edges to make 
it fit the tighter. Of the three grand divisions of 
property—wealth, competence, and poverty—it 
is a toss up which has fewest liberties, and 
where the strain is tightest. 

There is no freedom assuredly in great 
wealth ; indeed, golden fetters are heavier in 
the main than iron ones, and money scrawls out 
a long list of prohibitions, with gilded flourishes 
to set off the letters. What liberty can there 
be for a man whose perpetual motto is No- 
blesse Oblige? noblesse translated by guineas 
or quarterings, as the case may be. His no- 
blesse is always obliging him to something : and 
that something is sure to be a diminution of 
his personal freedom, and a curtailment of his 
private pleasures. He cannot make simplicity 
or unconventionality the rule of his life, be his 
desires never so inartificial and his tastes 
never so savage, and he must live hand in 
glove with the pomps and vanities, however 
much he may despise them. He must have 
big houses, and many of them; though he 
can live in only one at a time; and, out of 
his half-dozen estates, five give him the ague, 
and the sixth has a patent for neuralgia; 
he must have an army of tall powdered foot- 
men, against whom, perhaps, his soul revolts 
in favour of neat-handed Phyllises in clean 
gowns and white muslin aprons, according to 
the waiting-maid ideal ; he must have carriages 
and horses, when he would rather walk for the 
sake of his health, or see life from the top 
of an omnibus, which he finds more amusing 
than a stately drawl along the Serpentine, half 
smothered in my lady’s crinoline, and crawled 
over by my lady’s Skye terrier; he is fond of 
gardening—likes digging celery trenches, hoeing 
potatoes, or even hacking out stones from the 
“leck”—doesn’t mind what kind of work it is, 
if he can but have a spade or a pickaxe in his 
hand. But fancy a man with a hundred thou- 
sand a year among his cabbages, with his gen- 
eneaiies head gardener in kid gloves standing 
by, calculating his own future when my lord 
shall be taken to a lunatic asylum like any other 
unseemly growth —— up from the m be it 
deforms and carted off to the great rubbish-heap 
outside the yard gates! 

What freedom is there in middle-class com- 


graduated government employé, who knows his 
income and expectations to a fraction, or as one 
of the Bashi-Bazouks of professional life, able 
to calculate only by average, with a margin for 
contingencies? The first is surely not his own 
master, with an eight o’clock breakfast winter 
aud summer, and only a month’s holiday at an 
inconvenient time. Not very like true liberty 
that, I think! And is the Bashi-Bazouk his 
own master either, with the necessity of writing 
so many pages per week? Of painting so many 
yards of canvas? Of visiting so many diseased 
botlies ? Of pleading so many unsavoury causes, 
if he would find his children in bread and boots ? 
Ts a man his own master while the butcher and 
the baker stand at the corner of the street with a 
fiery facias as a potentiality if the bills be not 
paid when demanded? The Bashi-Bazouk may 
wear no livery, not even the Queen’s, but he is 
not a free man for all that, and his chain and 
bullet gall him like the rest. 

As for poverty, there is no question of freedom 
here. When a man’s fetters must needs be 
padlocked with a private lock and key—and 
when he belongs to any one who chooses to keep 
that key in his waistcoat-pocket—he has not 
much liberty to play at bowls with! Well for 
him too, poor fellow, if he be padlocked at all, 
and his chains be numbered and hung up in the 
great Blue-Beard chamber of Work ; for, what 
we choose to call real liberty would bring but a 
cold cupboard to him, and would be rather the 
liberty of starvation, The personal freedom of 
poverty is a shadowy chimera, and cannot hold 
its own in the face of facts. 

But beside the mere framework of a man’s 
being—his income—how many other things are 
fetters to him! Chains that are sometimes 
hugged as the most precious things in life, and 
gilded over till they shine in the sun like cables 
of pure gold; chains that are wreathed with 
flowers, and decked with evergreens so thickly 
strung you cannot see the metal beneath, and 
know nothing of the sores engendered; chains 
that are sometimes sadly wept over, till all 
the bright polish has become dimmed and 
dulled, and the rust has eaten into the steel, and 
the comeliness and glory of the metal has 
departed, leaving only tear-stained, time-worn, 
cankered fetters, swinging and clanking round 
the bleeding limbs. What is love itself but 
slavery ?—a better slavery than loveless freedom, 
but slavery none the less; fetters forged out of 
as unsubstantial materials as you will, but bind- 
ing down the soul with stronger force than ever 
did iron manaele of slave or conviet. No living 
heart that loves, can sing Io pans to freedom ; 
unless in mockery of itself, or in the bitterness 
of an illusion fled. 

And if love be slavery, what is marriage? 
Slavery, too, in quite as large proportion, and 
often times without the love as a makeweight 
on the side of happiness. In its ideal, marriage 
is the perfect harmony of two full-toned chords ; 
the stately moving, each in its own orbit, of 
two smooth spheres, tending ever to the same 





petence got by work? whether as a strictly 
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from either. This is the figurative ideal: what 
is the reality? The mutual wearing of an 
eternal chain; the mutual shackling by un- 
yielding fetters ; the subjection of the one under 
the mastership of the other; the delivering up 
of free will and independence when we sign 
those terrible indentures of the Irrevocable, by 
which we are bound to the most tremendous 
apprenticeship life has to offer. This is not 
saying that duty and love are not higher 
than liberty: it is simply clearing the ground 
of false definitions, and maintaining the right of 
spades to be called by their names. No, there 
is no liberty in marriage. There may be happi- 
ness—that I do not gainsay ; and there is certain 
to be cause and room for nobleness and self-sacri- 
fice; but that is not liberty—with which the 
question stands at this moment. 

The very household furniture is a fetter, 
and a chain as well: the two being distinct 
varieties of the implements of slavehood: the 
one binding you fast, the other weighing you 
down. Chairs and tables do both. They 
weigh you down with champagne and dinners, 
with wax-lights and suppers, with linen floor- 
cloths and balls; and they bind you back from 
Egypt and Morocco, South America and the 
Fiji bint, Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen—to 
all of which places your wandering feet would 
have carried you long ago, had you had the 
courage to constitute yourself a Bohemian 

ur sang, and to sink the chairs and tables. 

ot darmg to do this, you sit in the one, 
clamped hard and fast to the other, and spend 
your time in regretting your wooden slavery. 

Is not hospitality, too, a fetter? Hospi- 
tality, according to the traditions of the mo- 
dern drawing-room caravanserai, is an awfully 
long chain round some necks, and a tremen- 
dous fetter to many feet, keeping them nailed 
to the arid rocks of impecuniosity, where no 
rich grass for cattle, no savoury fruits for man, 
grow among the granite, but only lichens, and 
— tufts of nn pods of A. 
golden gorse: growths of stony poverty, e 
of wealth and beauty alike. A ne. of us 
have gone down that lone dark road of monetary 
ruin, starting from the brilliantly-lighted mansion 
of Hospitality, where all the chimneys reeked a 
welcome, substantially interpreted and aroma- 
tically flavoured; and where the rooms were 
caves of mirth and music, not in any way asso- 
ciated with Trophonius! And yet Trophonius 
lives down there at the end of the lane; and the 
luckless visitor to Ais cave has rather a different 
lodging to what his own Hospitality—even- 
tuating in Ruin—gave his guests. 

What a fetter, too, is sickness! Perhaps the 
heaviest and with the sharpest strain, as it is 
the saddest. Ah! those weary fetters jangling 
down by the sick bed, and barring the sick 
man’s door! Those tear-dimmed fetters of 
sickness! And yet we would rather wear 
them ourselves than let another bear their 
weight, while we walked abroad into that sterile 
freedom where is no duty and no power of self- 
sacrifiee—that hideous superficiality of free 


will, where is wanting the divinest liberty of all 
—the liberty to soothe, to serve, and to save. 
Better the heaviest chain and builet that evil 
fortune can forge and mould, than that wilder- 
ness of life where duty, love, and sacrifice are 
not! Humanity dressed in silver - spangled 
robes, with a golden crown on its head and 
pleasant smiles upon its lips—humanity all light 
and no shadow—all song and no imploring cry 
of need—is a fine thing to contemplate in a 
heavenly envelope; but while down on this 
sorrowful earth of ours, while breathing in a 
sob with every breath, and looking on the sun 
through the mist of tears, it is the fatalest 
mistake man can make. The soul that shakes off 
its fetters of help and sympathy shakes off the 
best parts of its bondage to heaven. 

Temper, too, throws chains and fetters round 
life. The bad temper of a house is em- 
phatically the master and the tyrant of that 
house: the criss-cross-row dominates the whole 
series. Who that is tied up by the neck to a 
bad temper, can boast of freedom? You might 
as well talk of summer ardours in the midst of 
a snow-storm! When madam has a headache, 
or a fit of the spleen, because of some trumpery 
disappointment, the whole house clanks in 
chains tuned up to sol in alt; when master’s 
digestion is awry, because Greenwich fishes 
are uncomfortable dream-fellows, the chains 
clank G flat, an octave lower, with a running 
accompaniment of double notes, tied in the 
bass ; even little miss, when petulant and saucy, 
and sorely needing the divine application of 
bread and water, has the power to clash the 
links together, and make old wise papa himself, 
and mamma, tender, grave, and good, dance a 
magurka obligata, striking their fetters instead 
of their heels. ‘Temper is, indeed, a diligent 
chain-maker, forging fetters as fast as the shot- 
tower rains down shot when the heated metal is 
shaken through the holes. There is no freedom 
for any one where there is bad temper ; not for the 
peccant chain-maker himself, bound by his own 
links to dissatisfaction and despair ; nor for those 
who live within reach of his fingers so deft at 
padlocking up all the liberties that come within 
the circle of his passion or sullenness. Whom 
do we study to please in the family? Amanda, 
sweet and smiling, whose chains are only love 
and gentleness, who is always ready to sacrifice 
herself for the good of others, whose wildest 
fit of passion is as little to be feared as the 
assault of a white mouse ? Or Drusilla, irritable 
and bilious, with a soul like a voleano, and that 
not covered with snow—or covered with snow 
more black than white—nor masked by vine- 
yards, though it may be by vinegar jars; witha 
temper and passions always at explosion point ; 
without a thought for others in all this grim sel- 
fishness of hers, and with not a spark of pity in 
her lurid fires of rage and hate? Certainly not 
Amanda. She, poor love, gets loaded with all the 
burdens :—oh! Amanda will go; Amanda will 
do it; Amanda will sew on my buttons ; Amanda 
will entertain Mrs. Wigsby—we all hate Mrs. 
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drawing-room windows when we hear ber little 
cough in the porch; Amanda will ask mamma 
for a holiday, and even beard papa with a 
draper’s bill. Amanda will do anything, and 
consequently has everything to do; but Dru- 
silla walks through life scot-free, with only 
half her duties strapped to her shoulders, 
and shaking those so vehemently that they 
sit loosely at the last, and drop off on the 
road for others to pick up and carry. If she 
could only shake off the iron of her evil na- 
ture as well, it would be more to the purpose. 
It is true, however, that the real master of the 
house, whether it be wife, child, relative, or 
servant, is the one with the worst temper. 
This is the domestic slave-driver—this is the 
family turnkey, before whom all the rest stand 
shivering in their chains. Once establish a re- 
putation for evil temper, and you may deal in 
chains to the end of your days, and live on the 
softest cushions of ease unmolested; but mark 
you! you will not deal in Love! And when you 
glide off from your cushions of ease into the hard 
elm coffin gaping for you at the end, you will glide 
off, unwept and unregretted—the released spirits 
of your victims singing Jubilate in full chorus, as 
they escape through the door of your tomb into 
the freedom you have so long denied them. 
There are smaller fetters than these; little 
linklets, with the power, certainly, of foster- 
ing sore places; but only small sores, of no 
importance to the vital state; not big ulcers 
or huge wounds like the other chains already 
spoken of, The regularity of home hours 
is such a sore to some erratic spirits, indif- 
erent to the march of time, or the punctual 
appearance of the bread and butter. I have 
known more than one chronological Bohemian 
who held the dinner-hour, and the breakfast- 
hour, and the hour of shutting up the house, 
and turning off the gas—no laich-keys allowed 
—as chains of many hundred-weight, under the 
burden of which life was not worth having. And 
I have known other Bohemians—these were Bo- 
hemians in the courts of the tailors and the mil- 
liners—groan over the grievance of a dress-coat, 
or a pair of white gloves, or dress-boots—corns 
notwithstanding—as if an Atlantic cable had 
been run out full forty fathoms, and were weigh- 
ing a world’s weight of cold iron on their necks. 
Then, what a fetter is jealousy! What gyves 
and manacles and bullets and leg-irons come out 
of that grim psychological forge! Worse than 
temper, which causes a voluntary imposition of 
chains through the instinct of self-defence. 
Jealousy is the armed jailer of the whole 
world—the Charon of the flood of life, ferrying 
souls across the Styx to Hades; the Cerberus 
standing guard against liberty everywhere, and 
yelping down all manifestation of free will, as 
terriers yelp at ground birds, believing them to 
be rats. There is no kind of fetter in which 
jealousy does not deal; from the tightest curb, 
tight and strong enough to break Behemoth’s 
i. to the slightest little steel links, sharp and 
ight and cutting into the flesh on the smallest 
strain. Nothing is too mean for jealousy to ima- 





gine, and very little too base to be accomplished. 
Admit this into your spiritual circulation, and 
you have admitted the venom which will poison 
all the rest. Ido not believe in love, in unselfish- 
ness, in truth, or in purity, where jealousy is 
the basis of the character: this being to me the 
grossest passion of the whole faulty human 
series. I do not mean that jealousy of despair 
where there is cause ; but the causeless distrust, 
the sleepless suspicion, the envy at any ray of 
loving light falling on another, the hunting after 
evil and the making up of evil substance out of 
shadows, which constitute the lower form of 
jealousy as cherished by the lower class of minds. 
But all chains are not galling. Pleasant 
are the fetters of gratitude, and God bless 
the loved chain-maker! Pleasant are those 
of friendship, with its precious obligations of 
sympathy and help and the sharing of the heavy 
burden and the aiding in the gladness of joy ; 
pleasant are the chains of reverence bowing 
our head meekly before the nobler stature, and 
nding your knee humbly before the grander 
life; pleasant are the fetters of duty—ay, plea- 
sant to the released soul, poor Andromeda! 
when the hour of Perseus has arrived, and the 
reward of patient bearing with it! Pleasant is 
the small sweet chain woven by the light touch 
of baby fingers ; pleasant are the fetters lying all 
across the nursery floor—those gracious fetters ! 
through which shine bright blue eyes, and round 
which are twined soft locks of golden hair— 
fetters woven in and out by rapid hands, and 
twinkling feet, and fresh young voices crying out 
aloud the child’s dear Hosannas to the brightness 
and the beauty of life! Pleasant are all the fetters, 
however many, and however strict, wherein Love 
sits bound; for Love is, after Good, the greatest 
antiseptic of this life, and keeps souls freest 
from the pollutions of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. We do well to honour the chains 
which he has woven, and to submit to the 
fetters which he imposes; for if we would be 
free from fear and strife and jealousy and 
despair, let us love something more than we 
love ourselves. Whether it be father or mother 
or brother or sister, wife, husband, child, or 
friend, whom we love, in loving we have plucked 
forth the Hope which never escaped from Pan- 
dora’s box, and have accepted the chain which 
will bind us into all joy and delight. 





A VISIT TO A RUSSIAN PRISON, 





We were all standing round the piano one 
evening, singing that pretty Russian gipsy song, 
“The post-house lamp had died away,” when M. 
Billet, the proprietor of our hotel, the most 2om- 
fortable one in Moscow, returned from his weekly 
vapour-bath, and aided us, as a basso profondo 
gipsy troika-driver, with his powerful voice. 

M. Billet was a robust Swiss, with a round 
close-shaved head. His good-natured face was 
beaded with perspiration; his flesh looked as 
red as if ‘it had been parboiled, and a steam- 





ing glow arose from his broad massy fore- 
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head. Flogging oneself with birch-branches in 
aroom raised to an equatorial temperature, is, 
perhaps, calculated to produce these symptoms ; 
but M. Billet was happy with himself, and re- 
joicing in his parboiling, sat down laughing to 
the piano, and dethroning his pretty wife from 
the music-stool, broke forth into one of Chopin’s 
wild and capricious mazurkas. 

M. Billet, our parboiled friend, had been first 
a music-master in Paris, then the keeper of a 
fashionable gymnasium in a street near the 
Smith’s Bridge at Moscow. He was a matchless 
pistol-shot, could smash the plaster medallion 
eight times running, was a consummate fencer, 
and a Hercules in lifting weights. He had lately 
abandoned these featsto keep an hotel in the 
Grossen Loubianka-Varsenofsky Pereulok, and 
his wife being an English woman, we English 
naturally enough patronised him. 

“Mr. Goodman,” said he, suddenly snapping 
round on me, and swivelling on his music-stool in 
a droll way, “ you know the governor who re- 
fused last week to let you see our great prison ?” 

I nodded assent. 

“Very well; I have found out a way to get 
you in. There is an English member of par- 
liament stopping at the Gostopchin Hotel who 
is going there to-morrow, and he wants an Eng- 
lish companion. I am to be his interpreter; I 
used to know him in Paris; good sort of man, but 
talks too much—you shall go with us. He has 
an order from one of the emperor’s ministers ; so 
the governor will ghow us everything. The order 
is for three ; he cannot prevent your joining us.” 

Iwas loud in my thanks, but M. Billet only 
smiled and bowed in his pleasant way, got en- 
tangled in wrong idioms, and elaborate French, 
English, and German compliments, and then, 
turning to the piano, as if proud of checkmating 
the governor, thundered forth, in the universally 
intelligible language, the gorgeous Wedding 
March of Mendelssohn. Madame Billet and her 
pretty little brunette sister congratulated me 
warmly, for very few Englishmen are admitted 
to see the Moscow prison. 

The next morning early we started, M. Bil- 
let, Mr. Ratchet, M.P. for Crotcheton, and my- 
self. Mr. Ratchet was a tall, thin, worn-looking 
man, exceedingly well dressed, but with a pre- 
occupied and intensely fussy manner, a bundle 
of docketed letters in his breast-pocket, and a 
nervous, ex-Official manner, as if he were every 
moment expecting a deputation of constituents, 
and he was not quite ready for them. 

It is a pleasant thing to visit a sealed and pro- 
hibited place armed with a government order, 
which acts as a talisman to open every door, and 
to silence every Cerberus of a sentinel. When 


. we arrived at the prison, out flew a soldier at us, 


but a word in Russian from M. Billet, and he 
grounded his musket and let us pass. We were 
now within the girdle of whitewashed walls. A 
vast circuit of stern cruel bastions and flank- 
ing towers received us as voluntary prisoners. 
Everything in Russia, except intellect and 





liberty, is on a large scale. This huge prison of 
the wicked Catherine’s time is as big as many a 
market town, and contains several squares, be- 
sides countless detached buildings, offices, store- 
houses, and wood-yards—a slovenly spacious- 
ness, a clumsy, semi-brutal, and yet eareless 
severity, was everywhere visible. 

Turkish madmen are less subject to maniacal 
paroxysms than other madmen, because they 
are fatalists. Russian prisoners are tamer than 
other prisoners, from their hereditary habits of 
blind obedience. 

Inside the huge murky gateway loanged se- 
veral soldiers and turnkeys, shambling in or out 
just as they chose, without apparently any special 
supervision. 

As we entered, a poor peasant woman, bulky 
with several great- coats, and carrying a jar in 
her hand, followed us, and in a stupid, bedazed 
way, told the guard that she had come to see a 
prisoner named Ivan Petrovsky. A soldier gave 
a shout, and instantly there hobbled out of a 
dirty wooden shed a filthy dishevelled old 
harpy, the female searcher of the prison, who, 
with a hideous dexterity, ransacked the visitor’s 
pockets, sleeves, and every fold of her greasy 
wardrobe, pinching her with a sour suspicion, 
to see that she brought in no files, knives, or 
any prohibited commodity. All this she did with 
the rapidity of drill, silently; then, with one 
word, she passed her on to the turnkey who was 
to lead her to the parloir, where prisoners, at 
stated hours on certain days, meet their friends 
and relatives, and glided back in a moody discon- 
tented way to her den. 

The moment after, a boorish-looking gaping 
lad, wearing his pink shirt outside his trousers, 
blundered through the wicket with a large brass 
tea-urn (semovar) for one of the better sort of 
prisoners. This was instantly snatched from 
him by a soldier, a man with a face that seemed 
turned into wood, and placed ona bench. The 
lid was removed, the spout examined, and every 
hole and orifice probed and searched for letters 
or treasonable correspondence. The semovar 
was then pushed back into the lad’s arms, and 
off he went into the interior of the prison. It 
was a fantastic, incongruous thought of mine, 
that this searching was like the way in which 
the clown and pantaloon in a Christmas panto- 
mime molest and trouble quiet passers-by with 
their purposeless and thievish curiosity. 

We passed on to the governor’s office, and 
were shown into an outer room, a little dirty 
den, crowded with slovenly prison registers and 
printed forms. At a table near the one window 
sat a grubby ‘old clerk—of course in threadbare 
smeared uniform—a horrid, beetle-browed, ugly 
Quilp of a man, working away with his stump 
of a pen with a sort of chuckling, untiring me- 
chanism. He regarded us with a magpie sort 
of look, as if he might have some day to enter de- 
scriptions of us in his register. That man had seen 
a good deal of human suffering ; but his heart had 
evidently long since turned to leather or stone. 
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M. Billet stole a glance at the register, and 
read us a few of the prisoners’ names, their 
offences, and their sentences. All at once he 
turned red, and dropped the book in a half-guilty 
way, like a detected schoolboy. The governor was 
at the door, his malign eyes turned on us. The 
clerk audibly chuckled, and wrote faster than ever. 

The governor was an elderly officer, a man, 
probably, who had risen from the ranks. He 
wore a plain brownish uniform, with gold 
shoulder-straps and gilt buttons. He had those 
cold pale bluish-grey eyes that seem the special 
property of merciless men. There was no sharp, 
business-preoccupied manner about him, but he 
seemed inflexibly suspicious of us, said little, 
| but led us on in a monotonous, stern way, as if 

preceding us to trial. His mouth seemed to 
shut with a click like the lid of a patent safe. 
It was impossible to prevent fancying him super- 
intending a knouting, or dashing a red ink line 
through the name of some banished man. He 
had a subordinate manner, and yet negatively 
and silently seemed te protest against the cri- 
minal folly of those who let such spies and 
Gentiles as ourselves into a Russian prison. 

I saw Ratchet watching him, while we all 
bowed and took off our hats, with a speech visible 
all over him, which, for once, found no words. 

As we passed through the first court-yard the 
governor pointed us out a frame of iron bars about 
six feet high, and three wide. It was riveted to 
the wall, and stood on a stone platform in one 
corner. It was half a cage, half a pillory, fora 
man could not have had room to move in it. 

*T see you look,” said the general, in Russian, 
interpreted to us by M. Billet. The governor, 
as he spoke, assumed the air of a connoisseur 
when he produces his finest piece of Sévres. 
“That is a cage in which we confined a man who, 
in the time of Catherine, excited a rebellion of 
the serfs, that lasted for several years, by passing 
himself off as Peter the Great. We caught him 
at last, and showed him to the people in this 
cage, to prove he was not the dead emperor come 
to life again. After that he was put to death.” 

We asked how. 

The governor transfixed us with his stony eyes. 
He thought tortured—perhaps knouted. 

Ratchet made a note of the rebel’s cage. 

One peculiarity of every Russian house, is the 
vast mountains of wood that are piled up in the 
court-yard to feed the winter stoves. These 
stacks of wood billets make every Russian town 
very inflammable, and render a bombardment 
terribly destructive. The prison we were visiting 
had a square pile of wood, enough, I should have 
thought, for all Moscow, had I not known that 
along the line of one Russian railway alone, 
four thousand square acres of forest are every 
year consumed. 

And now we came to the first ward, and a 
soldier preceding us, threw open door after door 
down the corridor, so that every moment fresh 
pictures of prison interiors presented themselves. 
In each room there seemed to be some eight, ten, 








or a dozen prisoners, who rose from their beds 
as the key turned in the lock, or rolled their 
heads with stupid curiosity upon their pillows. 
They had nothing to do (one or two were read- 
ing), and were herded together in close hot rooms, 
for although it was yet early in autumn, the stoves 
were lit with the usual result of that hateful dry 
hot foul air that always seems to fill a Russian 
public building, retaining all the noxious odours 
of weeks past. There was a stupid wild-beast 
look about the men, who, with their tangled 
hair and dirty sheepskin caftans, or still more 
sordid cloth pelisses, outside shirts, and shapeless 
boots, huddled together, and stared at us una- 
bashed, but with a patient, protesting, melan- 
choly air, that was utterly unlike that hypo- 
critical humiliation that our English thief wears 
when he wishes to ingratiate himself with the 
visitor or the chaplain. Everything was slovenly, 
careless, ill disciplined, and dirty ; but there was 
no sign of watchful cruelty, or a desire to press 
the punishment specially home upon each offender. 
Once locked in, the prisoners could fight, sing, 
dance, gamble, or plot as they liked, till the hour 
came round when the turnkey visited them. 

“Very sad,” said Ratchet, with a sigh. “No 
idea of proper supervision or cleanliness.” 

The governor had his stony blue eye on him in 
amoment. “You find us,” he said, addressing 
Billet as our foreman, “in a bad state; you come 
on an unlucky day. It is a fast to-morrow, and 
the prisoners are all preparing to take their 
vapour-baths. ‘To-morrow we should be cleaned 
up and ready for you.” 

As we entered the next line of cells, there was 
a great bustle of men carrying wood, and turn- 
keys shouting the names of prisoners who were 
wanted at the parloir. Every moment a hoarse 
ery for “Ivan—Demetri—Alexis,” rang down 
the long vaulted passages, and was caught up by 
rooms full of captives. The noise was increased 
by the unlocking and locking of doors, and the 
departure of Ivan, Alexis, or Demetri with the 
turnkeys on guard. 

The governor, now passing through some 
new and spacious ceils, as yet empty, opened 
a door in an unused outbuilding, and ushered 
us sternly into a small schoolroom for the 
younger offenders, with an atmosphere certainly 
none of the purest. There wereadozen or two boys 
there, with faces coarse, but byno means repulsive, 
busy at sums and spelling. They all acknowledged 
the governor’s presence, for Russians are born 
polite, and seemed rather pleased at our visit. 

“This boy,” said the governor, pointing to 
one of the least attractive urchins, “has an ex- 
cellent voice, quite a genius for music; he sings 
to them, shall he sing to you?” 

We hoped he might be allowed to sing. 

The governor gave a signal; and O! what 
singing it was! With a violent strained shriek, 
that little wretch (who must eventually be 
hanged) poured forth a series of the most hideous 
semitones, wildly monotonous and excruciatingly . 
discordant. He sang till he got red in the face, 
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and every vein in his face was swollen, to the 
envy and delight of his companions. The go- 
vernor beat time with a stern approval, as 
much as to say, “ Listen, that is what our prison 
discipline produces.” We gave him some silver, 
and left him as proud and happy as a successful 
tenor the first night of a glorious début. 

The chapel was our next station. It was a 
handsome domed building, rather sombre from 
association than from reality. The perfume of 
incense hung about its walls, which were painted 
with scriptural scenes bearing upon prisons, 
such as the Escape of Peter (rather a dangerous 
precedent), the Murder of Abel, and the Impeni- 
tent Thief upon the Cross. The prisoners were 
not pewed in, but could sit or kneel where they 
liked. There was nothing in any way calculated to 
repel them from the comforts and consolations 
of religion; yet I felt sad to think how many 
broken hearts, how many abandoned incarna- 
tions of evil, those walls had encircled; creatures 
like the locust, the tiger, and the serpent, created 
only to slay, devour, poison, and corrupt. 

The great screen hiding the altar, emblazoned 
with long ranks of marshalled saints, looked 
almost too gorgeous for a chapel where poor 
felons and murderers were to pray; but the 
Greek church is an Oriental Church, and glories 
in the splendour of its ceremonials, in which the 
beggar and the Czar equally participate ; and I 
love a Church which is consistently tolerant too 
much, to be harsh at its smaller inconsistencies. 

From the chapel, by an undignified transit, we 
passed along a court-yard to the kitchen, where 
a slovenly lavish sort of liberality prevailed. A 
band of hardy young prisoners were hurrying 
about with soup-cans and bread-sacks, and drudg- 
ing in a rough, careless, lazy way, at scraping 
floors, and brewing of quass in vast caldrons. 

A true Russian cannot live without quass, even 
in prison. The receipt for this muddy light beer is: 
A pailful of water, two pounds of barley-meal, half 
a pound of salt, and a pound and a half of honey. 
This is put into an oven at a certain temperature, 
and kept stirred. It is then left to settle, and 
the clear and thinner liquid poured away. At 
the end of a week the quass is at its highest 
perfection. The kitchen reeked with this pain- 
ful preparation. 

When M. Billet gave us the above receipt, Mr. 
Ratchet made a note of it. 

“ We are now,” said the governor, “ going into 
the nobles’ prison. It is here, to the left of the 
kitchens.” 

I knew perfectly well that in Russia it is no 
uncommon thing to see degraded colonels slaving 
like beasts of burden at the brandy distilleries of 
Siberia, tending the furnaces, driving carts, or 
carrying wood. I had heard of general officers 
broken during the Crimean war for disgraceful 
peculation and for receiving pay for men long 
since dead, but I still scarcely expected to find a 
large room in the Moscow prison especially 
devoted to swindling, thieving, homicidal nobles, 
and my curiosity was whetted. 








A turnkey threw open the door, we looked 
into a large bare room with paillasse-beds ranged 
against the walls on either side, the prisoners 
standing near them or clustering round the door, 
as if expecting our visit. Except that there was 
less greasy sheepskin and fewer beards, I could 
see no special mark of rank about the men. Their 
pale faces were, however, perhaps less torpid 
and sullen, and one or two of the younger ones 
looked rather abashed at being exhibited. The 
dress of these nobles was of the old traditional 
type—cloth caftans cut like dressing-gowns and 
crossing over the breast, lank hair parted down 
the middle, and trousers tucked inside the boots. 
They all assumed the contrite suffering manner 
of men trying to look like martyrs, and no smile 
or word was exchanged, though they were bois- 
terous enough directly we were outside the door. 

“ What is their crime?” I said to M. Billet, 
who asked the governor the question. 

The governor’s eyes looked sterner than ever. 
He put aside the question. He might be com- 
pelled to show us the prison, but he was not 
compelled to tell us secrets detrimental to the 
government. He preceded us, in reproving 
silence, till we came to a deserted tower, some 
distance off 

Here he assumed a tone of crafty triumph. 
“This,” he said, “is the cell for political pri- 
soners; but, you see, we have none at present.” 

There was nothing to see but a dirty stone- 
paved dismal-looking pigeon-house, with stucco 
walls, covered with verses written in pencil, 
lampoons, and scraps of treasonable songs. 

“The prisoners,” thought I, “cannot be very 
severely guarded: but how could he say they 
had no political prisoners, when about forty Poles 
are leaving his paternal care every week for 
Siberia? But perhaps he called the Poles rebels 
and murderers, not political offfenders, though 
their only crime is their wish for national in- 
dependence.” 

“ This Polish affair,” said Billet, as we walked 
along another quarter of the prison, “is com- 
plicated. The true war is not in Poland, it 
is waging here among us. The government 
service is full of Poles, so is the army; every- 
where there are men who advocate the Polish 
cause, and at the head of them is the grand- 
duke, the emperor’s own brother. The Poles 
are aclever people, a troublesome, a false people ; 
the present emperor has always favoured them, 
and that is how they found means to begin the 
rebellion.” 

A turnkey led us down another corridor, and 
threw open a deor. I observed among the dozen 
men who occupied the room into which we 
looked, one or two thinner, darker, and acuter- 
looking than the rest. Their faces were more oval, 
their features sharper and finer, their eyes had a 
different and a more alert and spiritual expression. 

“Those are Poles,” said I boldly to M. Billet, 
pointing out the particular men to whom I re- 
ferred. 

“ They are,” said_the governor, with a coldly 
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malignant-look. The next moment the turnkey 
slammed the door and locked it. I felt sure I 
had begun to distinguish Poles from Russians. 

In this corridor, as all the doors were simul- 
taneously thrown open, we walked up and down 
as in a menagerie we examine the different 
animals. Inthe last cell to the left, a long, dimly 
lit narrow cell, sat a short-sighted, heavy- 
browed man, not ill dressed, who was reading 
a book at a comfortable-looking table, peeringly, 
as short-sighted men read. There was something 
gloomy and threatening about the fellow. 

* What is that man’s offence?” I asked M. 
Billet. 

The governor muttered something sullenly and 
reprovingly. M. Billet did not reply for a minute 
or two; then he said, under breath, 

“ That is a Russian noble, imprisoned for life 
for cruelties to his serfs.” 

I had heard too much, since I had been in 
Russia, of such cruelties, not to be able to 
well imagine what knoutings and flayings that 
wretch had been guilty of before justice would 
dare to have touched him. For such deeds, the 
serf had formerly to judge his own cause; but, 
since the emancipation, many a noble has been 
cloven down. by his serf’s axe, and many a cruel 
master tortured to death. 

In the cell next to this noble was a degraded 
priest, his long hair flowing over his shoulders, 
still marking the sacred profession that he had 
disgraced. This was evidently a grand and special 
quarter of the prison; but the governor gave no 
sign, made no comment; he did his duty, led 
us through, and that was all. 

“T will now show you a tower where three of 
our murderers are,” said the governor; “bad 
subjects—we keep them by themselves.” 

We ascended the staircase of a tower, at the 
foot of which stood a sentinel. On the first floor 
were three doors, heavily barred. In each door 
there was a round hole pierced, through which 
the turnkey might observe the prisoners. As to 
a ghastly peep-show, we each applied an eye to 
one of these holes. 

At first I could see nothing but a dim lofty 
cell lit by a loop embrasured high in the wall. 
Presently even that dim light was obscured by an 
advancing shadow, a pale haggard man paced 
slowly by, and in a moment was beyond my 
orbit. In the second, I saw no one at first ; but 
at last, looking up, I distinguished a man coiled 
up in the embrasure, one bandaged leg hanging 
disconsolately down. In the third cell, a morose- 
looking ragged boor sat rocking himself on the 
edge of his bed. What terrible thoughts of re- 
venge, remorse, and impenitent rage were 
prisoned with those three murderers in their 
ghastly, lonely cells! 

We had nearly completed our survey of the 
prison ; but there was still the parloir to see, and 
to that we next went. We entered a small room, 
two-thirds of which was walled off by a heavy 
wire grating, that, reaching from the ceiling to 
the floor, gave it the appearance of an immense 





meat-safe, such as Polyphemus might have em- 
ployed to hold Ulysses and his companions. 

Along its whole length there were standing, 
peasants male and female, their lips close to the 
wires, talking to friends, and giving or receiving 
messages of sympathy. There were the usual big 
bearish moujiks in sheepskin coats, the wool in- 
side ; but, on a bench against the wall facing the 
corner of the parloir nearest the door, sat a well- 
dressed matronly lady, who kept her eyes fixed 
on a handsome, wild-looking young man, who 
clung to the grating opposite her like a new- 
caught bird to the wires of its cage. 

I at once set her down in my own mind as the 
matron on duty, superintending the female pri- 
soners. She had a hard-lined mindful look, half 
sad, half distrustful. When the governor 
entered, she rose and addressed him in some 
anxious and hurried words, as if troubled with 
some difficulty she could not solve. All at once 
she wrung her hands, and burst into passionate 
exclamations, but no tears sprang into her eyes: 
her grief was beyond tears. Then, turning ab- 
ruptly from us, she ran again to the grating, and 
addressed some passionate incoherent words to 
the young man who stood leaning his head 
against the flexible partition, his large black 
eyes almost insanely dilated, his black hair fall- 
ing over his pale face. 

M. Billet whispered to us, “That is a young 
man of good birth, who the other day stabbed his 
mistress and a friend of whom he was jealous. 
He had observed on his friend’s finger a ring 
which he had given to the girl. He struck them 
both dead with a stiletto. He has been con- 
demned to work for seven years in the verdigris 
mines in Siberia.” 

“What! only seven years?” said Ratchet, in 
a disappointed way. 

“Oh, it means death,” said M. Billet, coolly. 

I looked again at the murderer’s face; it 
was convulsed with the agony of that parting. 
The doors of his youth’s Eden were fast closing 
behind him. The flaming sword was pointing 
towards the north. But I saw no remorse in him, 
His fixed look seemed to say, as a man guilty of 
the same crime once said, “She took away my 
happiness, I took away her life, now we are quit. 
If she came to life again, 1 would again kill her.” 

“Tn England,” Ratchet remarked, “this young 
murderer, having moneyed friends, would have 
been made out mad, and saved.” 

We now passed into a large court-yard, with 
buildings round it devoted to those Poles and 
Russians who were waiting to be transported to 
Siberia. My curiosity was roused. The governor 
saw it. “It is scarcely necessary,” he said, “to 
show you this part of the prison, as it exactly 
resembles those parts you have already seen.” 

We, perforce, agreed with him. 

“That prisoner you see there walking up and 
down,” said M. Billet tous, “is a Polis marshal, 
who is sentenced to Siberia, His wife is a 
voluntary prisoner with him, and he pays, of 
course, for her support.” 
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It is not good dress nor handsome features, 
luckily, that make the hero ; for the marshal was 
a little fubsy slovenly man, looking like a Jew 
hawker, and his wife was not much better in 
dress or bearing. 

We passed through the infirmary, where the 
attendants seemed kind and humane; there was 
no appearance of restraint. As we passed one 
room, a pretty young woman, neatly dressed, 
came tripping forward in a fantastic manner that 
seemed more than half assumed, and asked the 
governor to be set at liberty, as she was quite 
recovered. The governor smiled coldly with 
some stern formula of refusal, upon which she 
walked away with strange or rather insane ges- 
tures, and a spurious Bedlamite walk. 

“What has that woman done?” M. Billet said 
to the attendant physician, a trim little man in 
blue tail-coat and brass buttons. 

The doctor looked at the governor. The go- 
vernor telegraphed him permission to speak. 

“ She has several times attempted to murder her 
husband, and she now shams madness im order 
to escape due punishment.” I gave up hence- 
forward all trust in prisoners with pretty faces. 

The governor turned his stony blue eyes on us 
with a look of relief as he led us back to the 
office we had first entered. He had done with 
us—he washed his hands of us. 

The grubby little beetle-browed clerk in the 
grimy uniform looked up at us, his pen between 
his yellow rat-teeth, with a look that seemed to 
say, “ What! those accursed outer-barbarians 
back again! Well, never mind ; the day will soon 
come when I shall have to enter their names in 
my register.” 

The governor said nothing, but removed his 
military cap and bowed; we took off our hats and 
bowed—the door closed upon him. 

“That governor is « fearful Tartar, I’m sure,” 
I said to M. Billet. 

“TI think,” replied M. Billet, with a quiet 
smile, “he must be brother to that old General 
Maimenoff, the commandant in Siberia, who, 
when the Polish prisoners used to ask him for 
mercy, was accustomed to reply, sternly, ‘ Man, 
the hand with which I wrote pardons belonged 
to the arm that I lost at the battle of Smo- 
lensko.’ ” 


SHADOWY MISGIVINGS. 








I may as well begin by stating that my name 
is Blushman—Percival Blushman. I believe 
an unusual name; but that will not affect the 
course of the little true narrative which I am 
about to introduce, and which I hope will “run 
smooth.” 

Further preliminary particulars in reference 
to Percival Blushman may not perhaps be 
found uninteresting. From childhood upwards, 
I have always had a leaning—a yearning, in 
fact—for the noble. The grand, the co- 
lossal, fills my mind with a strange sensation 
of speechless awe. Nature’s grandest works 


are to me always sublime in the direct pro- 
portion to their size and strength. An elephant 
someway seemed to affect me with a greater 
thrill of admiration than, say, a powerful mastiff, 
though the latter might naturally furnish more 
immediate grounds of alarm. Yet so it was, 
Even such a thing as a cattle-show had on 
these grounds a strange fascination for me ; and, 
a prey to mingled feelings of repulsion and 
attraction, I found myself surveying the gross 
charms of the kine so mysteriously and won- 
derfully fattened. Yet so it was. All mon- 
strous developments—Great Easterns, Great 
Exhibitions for all nations, and even the stal- 
wart forms of the heroes of the ring, all excited 
this elevating tone of mind—morbid, some of 
my friends called it. Yet so it was. 

I was reading for the Bar. I had determined 
to walk that famous Westminster Hall, which a 
Scarlett, a Ffollett, and the rest of the profes- 
sion, had walked. Everything, too, about it was 
large, stately, grand—and that impressed me. 
The statutes, the reports, the suits (of law), 
the suits (of costume), the wigs, the abuses, 
the excellences, and (sometimes) the fees, all 
were on a monstrous and overgrown scale. It 
struck me, too—but this might have been fan- 
ciful—that the physique of the men was greater. 
But about thew professional reputation there 
could be no question, boasting such men as a 
Scarlett, an Erskine, a Ffollett, and many more. 

I was, then, reading for the Bar, with a view 
of being “called” by the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn. The Honourable Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. How euphonistic! It seemed 
to come to me rolling down a church aisle 
like an anthem. I was reading hard, very hard ; 
I felt the responsibility of the course I had 
chosen; of the path made sacred by the steps 
of a Scarlett, of a but I must not allude to 
those famous names again. I determined not 
to see my fellow-creatures; I declined routs, 
and female society generally; I rose in the 
mornings two hours earlier than I was accus- 
tomed to—that is to say, at half-past eight ; and 
it being now close on a Christmas week, I 
had, with the calm disposition of a suttee, de- 
clined a dancing, shooting, driving, riding, ge- 
neral merry-making party, down in the country. 
Tears came almost to my eyes as I rose with 
the lark at the cold dull hour of half-past 
eight, and I thought of Greyforest, for 1 had 
been there before, and shot, and driven, and 
danced. But then I thought of a Scarlett, 
and of—the rest, and how they, too, rose be- 
times as I was doing, and laboured, and gave 
up shooting and dancing. And then, sternly, I 
brought all my law books together in a pyre, and, 
laying myself down on the top—a true suttee— 
set fire to—that is, began to read again with 
desperation. 
1 grew ill in the struggle. I have heard the 
expression used “ broke down”—lI think it a 
good one. SoI broke down. Iconfess it was 
hard to say what had broken, or where it had 
broken, or why the breakage should have been 








down and not up, or at least in a lateral direction. 
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I was sitting one night in this state of general 
fracture at my lonely chambers, when my friend 
Twentyman burst in. He, too, was reading for 
the Bar; but not as I was reading. He danced 
and sang. He had come on an errand of charity. 
He had heard of the break down, and found 
me with all the broken pieces about me: he 
pitied me. 

“ Blushman, my boy,” he said, “ what’s all 
this? Never mind; you must come with me. 
A little in the dumps? Never mind, I have 
got a notion that [ will soon put you straight.” 

Put me straight—put straight what was 
broken down. I smiled at the notion, but 
waved to him to proceed. 

“You must come with me,” he said. “I 
have a scheme. I am going to-night to the 
Strongbows, out to Triton Villas. You don’t 
know the Strongbows ; I do.” 

I did not see how this concerned me, and was 
about to interrupt him with what is called in our 
legal dialect a demurrer, when he stopped me. 

“You must come with me,” he said. ‘ You 
must know the Strongbows; you must go out 
to Triton Villas.” 

This was more pertinent, so I withdrew my 
demurrer, and substituted what is called—still 
in our legal jargon—a traverse. 

“Impossible,” I said. “Graver matters en- 
gross me. Jt was not thus that a Scarlett, a 
Ffollett—a Sir William Ffollett, I mean a4 

**T know,” he said, “exactly. But as a 
favcur—a particular favour, old friend—oblige ; 
never have asked you foranything.” (This was 
scarcely consistent with truth; yet 1 did not 
allude to a trifling loan, barely three weeks old.) 
“Do, do, do now.” 

In short, 1 weakly consented. I gave way. 
I bound myself to go out to the Strongbows, 
positively for one night only, as 1 think I have 
seen it in some public notices. As he was going 
out, he said thoughtfully, “ We can join in a 
eab, you know; that will just do;” and went 
his way. 

At night he came, and we did join in a cab— 
at least as far as mere occupancy went ; but, in 
a more figurative and fiscal sense, I might be 
considered the sole tenant. My friend had for- 
gotten his purse—unfortunately, as I considered 
it: [had brought mine—fortunately, as he con- 
sidered it. We entered the Triton Villas, the 
home of the Strongbows. 

It wasa party. The house was not to say 
large: on oath, I should adhere to the state- 
ment that it was small. It stood by itself in a 
little garden, and, being lit up, looked like a 
square card lantern. There was a small hall, 
where hats and coats were shovelled up together 
ina mound of wearing apparel. Sounds of feeble 
pianoforte playing issued from the room. 

We entered. I was made known to the 
hostess by my friend, who straight cut the social 
painter—I believe that is the nautical term— 
that joined him to me, and stood out himself to 
sea. I scarcely saw him again that night, and 
I now divined the sordid motives that had 
prompted him to solicit my company. And as 














this reflection occurred to me, I suddenly saw 
close beside me a miracle of strength, symmetry, 
and beauty—that is, a miracle of female strength, 
symmetry, and beauty. 

I was amazed. She overpowered me with 
her presence. Such aform! Morea hint than 
a positive manifestation of secret strength; yet 
nothing out of proportion. Athletic is scarcely 
the word ; stoutness suggests itself with horrible 
indelicacy ; and yet it is miles away from the 
truth. A coarse mind would say extra stout: 
but I have my own ideal, and she reached to it. 
Six feet of beauty, yet in proportion. A corre- 
sponding breadth of person was only harmony. 
Everything reached to my ideal. She was tall, 
graceful, strong, matchless, superb, lithe. Ah! 
at last there is the word. Lithe she was, andI 
was introduced to her. 

Why linger over the earlier stages of that 
passion? The whole of that evening I played 
and eddied around her like the waters about 
the foot of the great Bass Rock. I looked 
up and measured her with admiration. I 
spoke with her, and to my joy found she too 
had an ideal of secret strength and poetical 
muscularity. She candidly told me that [ 
did not reach to that ideal, and my heart 
sank; but she saw, she said, that I could 
admire the same ideal, which was the next best 
thing, and my heart rose again. We presently 
understood each other, and she took me into 
confidence. She was amused at my unrestrained 
and almost childish admiration. She told me 
many things that night (on the stairs). How 
she loved tales of daring deeds; of her hero 
who, with a single stroke of his keen falchion, 
cleft a sheep whole; of her second hero, who 
wrestled with a lion on the savage desert ; of 
her third hero, who had pulled down a tree with 
his single arm; of her heroes in general, whom 
she loved to go and see at circuses, lying 
upon their backs upon a carpet, cast their off- 
spring into the air, and catch them skilfully on 
the soles of their feet. I told her of the athletic 
man I had once seen, who threw fifty half-hun- 
dred weights in succession over his head, as 
though they had been feathers. She eagerly 
broke in and asked me had I ever seen Herr 
Botz, the German professor, who lifted an 
ordinary stone weight with his little finger. 
We grew enthusiastic with our mutual confi- 
dences. “I will tell you a secret,” she said, 
“as you are the only one I ever met that under- 
stands me. Mamma and papa know nothing of 
it. They would—kill me if they did.” 

I smiled at this pardonable little exaggeration 
of filial reverence. Papa and mamma were a 
little man and a little woman, of wretched 
muscular development. But my noble girl, as I 
may call her, felt that no muscular charms of 
person ought to er her from parental 
control. “Yes,” I said, eagerly, “ do tell me. 
I love to hear those things.” 

“ Well,” she said, bending down her——may 
I call them massive? Yes, massive shoulders. 
“No,” she said, raising her massive shoulders, 
“no, I couldn’ tell you. You will laugh.” 
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“Laugh,” I said, wounded deeply: “do you 
take me for one of those heartless circulating 
things yonder, who have no feeling for the 
beautiful, the strong, the-——— ?” 

“ What is it, Captain Rideaboot ?” she said, 
sweetly to that officer, who was standing over 
her. A chill passed athwart my heart ‘like a 
knife. Captain Rideaboot was a giant. Mil- 
tonic in his proportions; Goliath in a dress- 
suit. I hated and scorned him with a deep, 
deadly, defiant, passionate scorn. 

He took her away—took her to the dance. 
With a horrible gnawing I marked their pro- 
gress. I had to own myself, with a frightful 
pang, that they were suited. He was a Pata- 
gonian, and yet, O yes, a graceful Patagonian. 
There was, I owned it with a loud groan, mus- 
cular poetry somewhere. They performed their 
dance, and swept a road clear for themselves in the 
little room. It was fine; like the great Miltonic 
monster again, I trembled while compelled to 
admire. It was over; but another creature, one 
of the vertebrate order called a brother-officer, 
came crawling up, and to him the man Ride- 
aboot handed her. Rideaboot then went his 
way, mopping and fanning himself with his 
hankerchief ; for he suffered by exercise. 

The other was a wretched thing; a mere 
reptile, if I may be pardoned the noun. His 
action was ungraceful; I could see she was 
suffering agonies with him. It was soon over, 
and then, after an interval, came—I declare yes 
—that—that—deas¢t (I must call him some- 
thing)—again offered his odious person for the 
measure that was now about commencing; 
and she, I grieve to say, yielded. And yet to 
me, writhing in a corner, the sight was beautiful 
to see, as they floated, rather surged, with a 
—. rollroundthe room. Other mere ordinary 
ancing fry fell away from their path like waves 
before a ship’s keel. Going away, I caught her 
fora moment. My friend had come to me an 
hour before, and proposed with a strange 
effrontery that we should again “join in a cab” 
home. Following my massive charmer as she 
floated by I agreed mechanically, and he had 
gone out to secure a vehicle. That conveyance 
had been retained now more than an hour, yet I 
did not regard it. Strange to say, he did not ; 
though we were to “join.” 

I caught her for a moment in the moral sense 
of the word. “Sit down,” she said; “LI want 
to talk to you.” 

“You must tell me,” I said, “this secret. 
What is it like? Something large, grand, stu- 
pendous.” 

“I can’t,” she said, smiling; “you would 
laugh at my weakness, for a weakness it is.” 

A weakness in her! Physical? No. But I was 
burning to know. 

“Something that I am sadly addicted to,” 
she said, with meaning, “and daren’t tell you. 
Good night ; come and see me. You under- 
stand me, I can see.” 

Perhaps I did. But with reference to that 
Rideaboot, did he understand ?—as well, or per- 
haps better? “I should like,” I said aloud, 


to have that uninformed beast here in this cab, 
say under the seat.” 

“* Hallo !” said my friend; “ asleep,eh? How 
did you like it, though? A little too small a 
crib, eh ?” 

“Small!” I said, indignantly. “What do 
you call large? What do you call symmetry ? 
What do you call massiveness, shape, outline, 
proportions? I say,” I continued, excitedly, 
‘what do you call these? You a judge?” | 
added, derisively. “Talk of what you know— 
pipes, bats, and the United Suffield Duffers. 
There’s your line.” 

He was scared at my manner, and did not re- 
sume the subject. 1 waited for him with an 
intellectual bludgeon raised to smash him if he 
should; but he didn’t. 

“* We shall go out there to-morrow,” I said ; 
“you and I.” 

“T can’t,” he said. 
ment.” 

The Duffers, I suppose ?” I said, scornfully. 
“ Put them off. J have no engagement. We 


“I have an engage- 


He wasagaincowed. He agreed. We went 
next day. We joined in a cab; but he pro- 
posed it feebly. 

We got to Triton Villas. We saw her. Papa, 
mamma, and all the world, except a younger 
sister, were out; and by a sudden and ferocious 
look, I made Aim devote himself entirely to this 
child of nature. The child took him presently 
to show him her doll. We got on delightfully. 
“But the secret,” I said; “what you are 
addicted to. Do, do, po tell me.” 

“Ah, it is a vice,” she said, with a sigh ; 
‘an unwomanly vice. The world would point 
at me if they knew. The mouth of an enemy,” 
she added, prettily, “often steals away our 
brains, you know.” 

Where had I heard that ? 
language,” I said. 

“Tt is growing on me every day,” she said, 
mournfully. “I am enslaved to it, and cannot 
shake it off. If 1 told you, you would despise 
me, and yet I mean well.” 

I was growing alarmed. These were phrases 
usually applied to one species of human vice 
the most degrading of our nature. Surely— 
surely—in one so young, so grand, so noble— 
ah! that was it. ‘To keep that splendid system 
well strung, who knows but that some stimu- 
lating 

“1 will give you a hint,” she said, ina low 
meaning voice, and looking round to see she 
was not heard. “ Dobbler has just sent me the 
materials, and I have contrived to smuggle them 
in ”? 


* But this obscure 





At this moment her parents returned. We 
went away ; Lin sorrow and grief, and a prey to 
a thousand misgivings. ‘ What,” said I, as we 
journeyed home in the cab we had joined in (I 
mean that J had joined—I mean that he didn’t 
join in), “ what is the popular quotation about 
the mouth—an enemy stealing our brains ?” 
“To drink,” he replied, humbly ; “ to strong 
drink indulged in to excess. And the accurate 
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shape of the quotation is something about put- 
ting an enemy in our mouth to steal away our 
brains. It occurs in Othello.” 

“You should lecture,” I said, sarcastically, 
“on the immortal bard, and on the unities. 
Reserved seats, five shillings. Your exegesis— 
I believe that is the new word—your exegesis 
would be entertaining. You would draw.” 

This bitterness silenced him. He would not 
again presume to be merry at my expense. 


“You must come with me,” I said to him, 
“as near to midnight as is convenient.” 

“Midnight!” he said, amazed. ‘ Where? 
Why?” 

Where? Why? 

To Triton Villas ; and because I want you,” 
said I, answering his two questions curtly. 
“That is the where, and the why. We are 
going to walk by night. I must satisfy the 
horrid doubts that you have raised.” 

“T raised! When? Where?” He stopped 
himself hastily. ‘I mean, I raised none.” 

“ We will watch,” I said; “ youat the back, 
T at the front. You at the side, I at the other; 
you ali round generally, I everywhere. You 
understand me ?” 

“No,” he said, vacantly. 

“And yet,” I said, with pity, “if I ad- 
dressed you in the slang of your profession— 
for cricketing, with the addition of pipes, és 
your profession—you would understand. [ could 
adapt my language to the meanest capacity ; but 
I won't.” 

He was stung by this cutting remark, and 
agreed without a word more. 

Towards midnight, or more accurately speak- 
ing, about eleven o’clock, we again—and for the 
last time—joined in a cab, on the old comman- 
dité principle. I had a strange foreboding, as I 
took my seat, and the strange sound of the door 
closing with a jar and discordant jam. Some- 
thing was impending, I was convinced, but I 
would know the worst. 

We reached the neighbourhood of Triton 
Villas, and drew up the vehicle in a by-lane, 
where he was to wait our coming. I may add 
that this arrangement was not perfected until 
after the exhibition of a disheartening lack of 
confidence in the person who drove, and who 
required a partial settlement of his claims before 
he would consent to let us go our way. I went 
my way cautiously, my friend following vacantly 
asinadream. Here was—were—which is it ? 
Triton Villas. 

All was still, as I looked over the railings; 
all was hushed in repose. Not asound. From 
one window, and from one only, flashed light. 
I knew whose window it was, from information 
I had received. When I received it, I thought 
myself blessed; but there are things—and I 
don’t know whose the thought is—which it is 
better wisdom zof to know. It was her win- 
dow, without shutters, but with a yellow blind 
down—alas ! too much down—illuminated from 
behind. Shadows—a shadow, rather—passed 


at times fitfully across. A grand, stately, full, 


comprehensive shadow, which I would have 
picked out among a thousand shadows. These 
reflections have an individuality of their own. 

We were still at the railings, looking through. 
He coughed; there was a slight fog, natural 
in the country, rising from the ground. I turned 
on him Senuln and he did not cough again for 
some time. Suddenly the shadow, hitherto 
restive and unsteady, acquired a darker inten- 
sity, which could be explained, on principles of 
natural philosophy, by a nearer approach to the 
window. It seemed to expand in size, and re- 
mained perfectly calm and quiescent. What 
was she—it—about to do? Had she—it— 
seen us? My breath came and went. Sud- 
denly—how shall I tell it? but I was near to 
fainting at the moment, and but for the rails 
would have fallen—-I saw—saw—saw distinctly, 
projected—yes, projected is the word—with all 
the vividness of a spectral image in a photo- 
graph, projected upon the blind, a shadow of 
some material object in her hand. Indistinct 
at first, with a horrible vividness, it gradually 
took shape—a vile, odious, terrific, but unmis- 
takable shape. The outlines of an object but 
too familiar, tapering at the neck (the object’s 
neck), distended and swollen about the body 
(the object’s body), and distinctly applied to 
the mouth (Aer mouth)—a FLAsK! its contents 
partaken of, not, not by the agency of the ve- 
hicles furnished by civilisation, but with the 
degrading simplicity of savage life. 

It was all over. The dream was past, and I 
tottered away to—the cab, my friend hu- 
manely leading me. 

This, then, was the secret of those mysterious 
allusions—the “little vice which she was ad- 
dicted to”—of which she dare not tell her 
parents, and “the materials” for which (there 
was an Irish student at an Inn of Court always 
calling for what he called the materials ; I knew 
what fe meant) she had to,“ get in” privately. 
Worse than all, was the strange moral obliquity 
which could lead her to speak so lightly of the 
fatal passion, which would lead her by slow de- 
grees down the abyss. 


Such a night I spent. A female, too! Was 
not this the most degrading feature. Moralists 
tell us, that for a man there is hope, but once 
a female become enslaved, then reformation is 
all but impossible ! 


I determined to tear her from my heart, 
and go back to the outraged Follett, to the 
Erskine, the Scarlett, too long neglected. And 
yet I could not shut out her image, that is to 
say, that particular image, with its horrid ac- 
companiment. It was yn before my eyes. 
She wrote to me, inviting me to go and see 
her; she wanted to talk to me, she said: I 
understood her. (I did understand her.) Ina 
postscriptum she added, “ Perhaps I say con- 
fide to you the little weakness you were so 
curious about.” 

I wrote a reply, half mysterious, half scorn- 





ful—I wonder what she thought of it. I told 
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her bitterly that I knew all, had discovered all ; 
that the necessity of devotion to my legal 
studies would prevent my having the pleasure 
of waiting on her; but that, as a friend, nay, 
an acquaintance, I trusted she would not resent 
the few words of friendly counsel I would ven- 
ture to give her, for her own sake. “Fly,” I 
said, “ fly the fatal seduction ; it will gradually 
impair your strength, weaken your powers, and 
stupify the faculties. Every time you yield to 
the temptation, think, oh think how you are 
hurrying to destruction.” 

An answer arrived next day, couched in 
very mysterious language. She could not 
understand the tone of my letter. If I had 
discovered, as I said I had, what she was en- 
gaged in, there was nothing, thank Heaven, to 

lush for. Many good and eminent persons 
had before given way to the same weakness. 
For her part, she gloried in it, and would never 
give up the practice. “Impair my strength !” 
she added ; “ how little you know——After— 
after every bont, I feel myself stronger and 
better.” (Every bout! of course she fancied 
she did; the most confirmed drun——lI mean, 
beings—that is their fatal delusion.) 

I strove to banish her from my mind, but 
ineffectually. 

Two months passed away. It was too much 
for me; it was wearing metoathread. It must 
end one way or the other; I chose the other 
way. I would go and see Triton Villas, merely 
out of curiosity. 

I stood at the gate with mingled feelings. 
Before me was the fatal window. I paused; 
should I go in, merely out of curiosity? 
Prudence said yes, and in I went. 

I saw her; she was good natured, genial, 





She reproached me gently with my absence. 
She was afraid I was offended. She was more 
grieved than angry, I could see, and with a 
sudden impulse I resolved that we should have 
a reconciliation. I love scenes of reconciliation. 

“ But you must come to us now; next week 
we are to have a little festival; in short, I am 
going——” 

* Away ?” I said, with a start of alarm. 

“Well, yes,”’ she said, a little embarrassed ; 
“did they not tell you? I thought you knew it. 
It has been settled some time.” 

“That you were to go away,” I said. 

* Yes,” she said; “and my marriage also.” 

“ Your marriage!’ 1 started from my seat. 
** And who is the vile impostor ; the base—er— 
er—” I could not think of a word for a moment, 
* er—scullion—who has dared——” 

‘Hush! hush!” she said, amused and 








flattered at my warmth ; “if Captain Rideaboot 
heard you i 

“Better and better,” I said, bitterly; “ no- 
thing could be better, or more suitable.” 

* Well,” she said, modestly, “it is considered 
a good match; and do you Sees * she added, 
“he has been so good, so kind, so generous, 
about that littlek—you know—weakness of mine, 
which I hinted to you. He will not require me 
to give it up——” 

“Ha! ha!” I laughed; “ what revelling you 
will have together.” 

“Yes,” she said; “the truth is, I have found 
out he is just as much addicted to it as I am. 
Wasn’t it good? And more,” she added, “he 
was actually so kind as to bring me in the 
materials by stealth—wasn’t it good of him ?” 

* Excellent,” I said, bitterly. 

“Only yesterday,” she added, “ such a delicate 
little surprise as he gave me—only think, 
knowing my taste, a whole case——-” : 

“Of the materials, I suppose,” I said. 

“Yes,” she said, “of the very newest kind; 
wasn’t it considerate of him? I must show 
them to you.” 

She went to a little cupboard and brought 
out a small chest, opened it, and took out one 
by one——Goodness! what a mystery was here 
—a light began to break in on me! 

“Look,” she said; “two gymnastic clubs, 
just my weight and size; and, look here, a set 
of dumb-bells, beautifully finished — ain’t it 
charming !—a balance rope; a portable pole, 
jointed so as to be carried about ; a patent chest 
es a——” 

. saw it all, and put forward my hand to stop 
er. 

“T used to practise with them at night up in 
my room. When papa and mamma were gone 
to bed I would sit up till all hours. Nothing 
like practice. See how I twist them about.” 

She flourished the club over her head, twirled 
it, twisted it, and then held it out in the air 
steadily for many moments. It was on a line 
with her mouth. 

I saw the whole picture of that fatal night 
before me, with only the addition of the blind 
drawn up; and how the fatal shadow became 
projected. 
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